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PREFACE, 


HE awakened CONSCIENCE of the sixteenth cen- 
tury betook itself to ‘the righteousness of “ 
God.’ 

There it found refuge, at once from condemnation 
and from impurity. 

Only by ‘ righteousness’ could it be pacified ; and 
nothing less than that which is divine could meet 
the case. 

At the cross this ‘righteousness’ was found ; 
human, yet divine: provided for man, and presented 
to him by God, for relief of conscience and justi- 
fication of life. On the one word teréAXeorau, ‘It is 
finished, as on a heavenly resting-place, weary souls ~ 
sat down and were refreshed. The voice from the 
tree did not summon them to do, but to be satisfied 
with what was done. Millions of bruised consciences 
there found healing and peace. 

The belief of that finished work brought the 
sinner into favour with God; nor did it leave him 
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in uncertainty as to this. The justifying work of 
Calvary was God’s way, not only of bringing par- 
don, but of securing certainty. It was the only 
perfect thing which had ever been presented to God 
in man’s behalf; and so peculiar was this perfection, 
that it might be used by man in his transactions 
with God, as if it were his own. 

The knowledge of this sure justification was life 
from the dead to multitudes. All over Europe, 
from the Apennines to the Grampians, from the 
Pyrenees to the Carpathians, went the glad tidings 
that man is justified freely, and that God wishes 
him to know that he is justified. It was not merely 
anew thought for man’s intellect, but a new dis- 
covery for his soul, (1) As to the true source of 
spiritual health, viz. the setting of a man’s con- 
science right with God; (2) As to the continuation 
of that health, viz. the keeping of the consczence 
right. | 

The fruit of this was not merely a healthy per- 
sonal religion, but a renovated intellect and a noble 
literature, and, above all, a pure worship. It was 
an era of resurrection. The graves were opened ; 
and the congregation of the dead became the church 


of the living. Christendom awoke and arose. The 


e 
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resurrection-dew fell far and wide; nor has it yet 
ceased to fall. 

For ages Christianity had grovelled in the dust, 
smothered with semi-pagan rites; ready to die, if 
not already dead ; bound hand and foot by a semi- 
idolatrous priesthood; unable to do aught for a world 
which it had been sent to regenerate. Now ‘it was 
lifted up from the earth, and made to stand upon 
its feet as a man, and a man’s heart was given to it.’ 

A new conscience was born; and with a new 
conscience came in new life and power. Nothing 
had been seen like this since the age of apostles. 

The doctrine of another’s righteousness reckoned 
to us for justification before God is one of the links 
that knit together the first and the sixteenth cen- 
turies, the Apostles and the Reformers. The creeds of 
the Reformation overleap fifteen centuries, and land 
us at once in the Epistle to the Romans. Judicial 
and moral cleansing was what man needed; and in 
that epistle we have both the imputed and imparted * 
righteousness ; the former the root or foundation of 
the latter. Not the one without the other; both 
together, inseparable ; but each in its own order. 

It was not Luther merely who took up the. old 
watchword, ‘The just shall live by faith, and thus 
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found the answer of a good conscience toward God. 
To thousands of hearts it came like a voice from 
heaven, they knew not how. Sunshine from above 
had fallen upon one grand text; the text which the 
age needed: men recognised the truth thus super-_ 
naturally lighted up. ‘The nations came to its 
light, and kings to the brightness of its rising,’ 
The inquiring men of that age, though not bor- 
rowing from each other, betook themselves to this 
truth and text. From every kingdom of Europe 
came the same voice; and every Protestant Con- 
fession bore witness to the unanimity of awakened 
Christendom. The long-needed, long-missing truth 
had been found; and evpnxa was the cry of glad- 
ness announcing the discovery. 

Our fathers saw that this truth was the basis of 
all real spiritual life. That which was superficial, 
and morbid, and puny, and second-rate, might do 
with some less deep, less broad foundation; but all 
that is healthy, and noble, and daring, and happy, 
and successful in religion must rest here. ‘The just 
shall live by faith.’ ~ 

Religion is fashionable in our age. But is it 
that which sprang up, after centuries of darkness, 


among our fathers in Europe? Is it that of 
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apostles and prophets? Is it the calm yet thorough 
religion which did such great deeds in other days ? 
Has it gone deep into the conscience? Has it 
filled the heart? Has it pervaded the man? Or 
has it left the conscience unpacified, the heart un- 
filled, the man unchanged, save with some external 
fie-leaves of religiousness, which leave him hollow 
as before? There is at this moment many an 
aching spirit, bitterly conscious of this hollow- 
ness. ‘The doctrine, the profession, the good report 
of others, the bustle of work, will not fill the soul. 
God Himself must be there, with His covering 
righteousness, His cleansing blood, His quickening 
Spirit. Without this, religion is but a shell; holy 
services are dull and irksome. Joy in God, which is 
the soul and essence of worship, is unknown. Sacra- 
ments, prayer-meetings, religious services, labours of 
charity, will not make up for the living God. 

- How much of unreality there may be in the re- 
ligious life of our age, it is for each individual to 
determine for himself, that he may not be deceived 


nor lose his reward.’ All unreality is weakness 


1 One who knows the ‘ religious world’ well, and passed through 
its hollowness, thus writes: ‘Itis just two years since He came in 
a way as certainly miraculous as ever He spake with a voice to Paul 
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as well as irksomeness; and the sooner that we aré 
stripped of uureality the better, both for peace and 
for usefulness. | 

Men with their feet firmly set on Luther’s rock, 
‘the righteousness of God, filled with the Spirit, and 
pervaded with the peace of God, do the great things 
in the church; others do the little. 

The men of robust spiritual health are they who, 
like Luther, have made sure of their filial relation- 
ship to God. They shrink from no battle, nor suc- 
cumb to any toil. The men who go to work with 


an unascertained relationship give way in the war- 


or any other, and ran His plough through my heart, breaking up 
-and tearing into shreds my old ‘‘ Christian ” and ‘‘ professor” life, 
' showing me death, death amidst all, and leading me, though with 
terrible struggles and opposition from the old heart and its pride, 
into something like a knowledge of Himself, the living personal 
Jesus ; though, alas, how feeble, how dark, how slow, has been the 
progress! Before that, I was in a condition in which I verily be- 
lieve (though it may seem unkind and morbid to say so) the great 
part of the professing church is at the present day, ministers as well 
aspeople. J know the kind of intercourse I had with many who 
pass for as good Christians as are to be found ; and I know this, that 
very many who could talk hotly about doctrine, who would laugh 
and make merry, smile at my foolish jesting, showed no inclination 
whatever to join in speaking of the personal living Lord Himself, 
after He came by His strong arm of power, and made me wish 
more to speak of Him. I think it is well that you should be told 
such things. Cry aloud, spare not ; show to the house of Israel 
their sins. There is far too much assuming even on the part of the 
faithful ones, that many of their flock are only in a low state, and 
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fare, and faint under the labour: their life is not 
perhaps a failure or defeat ; but it is not a victory, 
it is not a triumph. 

‘We do not war after the flesh’ (2. Cor. x. 3), and 
‘our weapons are not carnal’ (2 Cor. x. 4). Our_ 
battle is not fought in the way that the old man 
would have us to fight it. It is ‘the fight of farth’ 
(1 Tim. vi. 12). It is not by doubting but by be- 
lieving that we are saved; it is not by doubting but 
by believing that we overcome. Faith leads us first 
of all to Abel’s ‘ more excellent sacrifice’ (Heb. xi. 4). 


By faith we quit Ur and Egypt and Babylon, setting 


that the mere calling them to go cut of the world is enough. No. 
While there may be an isolated case of this sort, I believe that 
where worldliness and inconsistency are so widespread as they are, 
where so many are known only by profession, and by no other single 
mark or fruit of the Lord’s people, it tells of something worse. The 
ploughshare must be sent deeper. It must bring up earth which » 
has not yet been searched. A great number are awakened and 
interested in youth, who by and by find a sort of peace, through 
some kind of wrong preaching or daubing with untempered mortar, 
along with the blindness of their own heart. Such peace is not 
founded on personal contact with the living One; and when busi- ~ 
ness, or advancing years, or worldly entanglements come in, their 
vessel will not hold in. What have they to fall back upon? 
They do not like to abandon their profession; nay, there hangs 
about them a sort of spurious and galvanic life, which blinds them. 
But they know not the Lord of life. The good Lord help you to 
deal with such souls ; and may He anoint you afresh, and give you 
His own wisdom and discernment to speak so as to draw souls, 
and call them to new life in the Lord.’ 


~ 
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our face to the eternal city (Heb. xi. 16). By faith 
we offer up our Isaacs, and worship ‘ leaning on the 
top of our staff? and ‘give commandment concern- 
ing our bones. By faith we choose affliction with 
the people. of God, and despise Egypt’s treasures. 
By faith we keep our passover; pass through the 
Red Sea; overthrow Jerichos; subdue kingdoms ; 
work righteousness ; stop the mouth. of lions; 
quench the violence of fire; turn to flight the 
armies of the aliens, and refuse deliverance in the 
day of trial, that we may obtain a better resurrec- 
tion (Heb. xi. 35). 

It is ‘ believing’ from first to last. We begin, we 
go on, we end in faith. The faith that justifies is 
the faith that overcomes (1 John v. 4). By faith we 


_ obtain the ‘good report’ both with God and man. 


2. By faith we receive forgiveness - by faith we live; 


—l ee 


_by faith we work, and endure, and suffer ; by faith 


we win the crown,—a crown of righteousness, which 
shall be ours in the day of the appearing of Him 
who is OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


THE GRANGE, EDINBURGH, 
November 1872. 
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‘Weare justified by faith. Beingjustified, all our sins are covered. 
God beholdeth us in the righteousness which is imputed, and not in 
the sins which we have committed. But imputation of righteousness 
hath covered the sins of every soul which believeth. God, by par- 
doning our sin, hath taken it away; so that now, although our 
transgressions be multiplied above the hairs of our head, yet, being 
justified, we are as free and as clear as if there were no one spot or 
stain of any uncleanness in us. Now, sin being taken away, we 
are made the righteousness of God in Christ. No man is blessed 
but in the righteousness of God : every man whose sin is taken away 
is blessed ; therefore every man whose sin is covered is made the 
righteousness of God in Christ. This righteousness doth make us 
to appear most holy, most pure, most unblameable before Him.’— 
Hooker on Jude. 

‘God made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him. Such are we in the 
sight of God the Father as is the very Son of God Himself. Let it 
A counted folly or frenzy or fury whatsoever, it is our comfort and 
our wisdom: we care for no knowledge in the world but this, that 
man hath sinned, and God hath suffered ; that God hath made Him- 
self the sin of man, and that men are made the righteousness of 
God.’—HookErR on Justification. 


HOW SHALL MAN BE JUST WITH GOD? 


Celik Lady Pe Tiel 
GOD'S ANSWER TO MAN’S QUESTION. 


OW may I, a sinner, draw near to Him in 
whom there is no sin, and look upon His 
face in peace ? 

This is the great question which, at some time 
or other, every one of us has asked. This is one of 
the awful problems which man in all ages has been 
attempting to solve. There is no evading it: he 
must face it. 

That man’s answers to this question should have 
been altogether wide of the mark, is only what 
might have been expected; for he does not really 
understand the import of the question which he, 
with much earnestness perhaps, is putting, nor 


discern the malignant character of that evil which 
A 
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he yet feels to be a barrier between him and 
God. 

That man’s many elaborate solutions of the 
problem which has perplexed the race since evil 
entered should have been unsatisfactory, is not 
wonderful, seeing his ideas of human guilt are so 
superficial ; his thoughts of himself so high ; his 
views of God so low. 

But that, when God has interposed, as an inter- 
preter, to answer the question and to solve the 
problem, man should be so slow to accept the 
divine solution as given in: the word of God, 
betrays an amount of unteachableness and self- 
will which it is difficult to comprehend. The 
preference which man has always shown for his 
own theories upon this point is unaccountable, save 
upon the supposition that he has but a poor dis- 
cernment of the evil forces with which he professes 
to battle ; a faint knowledge of the spiritual havoc 
which has been wrought in himself; a very vague 
perception of what law and righteousness are; a 
sorrowful ignorance of that Divine Being with 
whom, as lawgiver and judge, he knows that he 
has to do; and a low appreciation of eternal holiness 
and truth. | 


God's Answer to Man’s Question. 3 


Man has always treated sin as a misfortune, not v 
a crime ; as disease, not as guilt; as a case for the 
physician, not for the judge. Herein lies the 
essential faultiness of all mere human religions or 
theologies. They fail to acknowledge the judicial 
aspect of the question, as that on which the real 
answer must hinge; and to recognise the guilt or 
criminality of the evil-doer as that which must first 
be dealt with before any real answer, or approxima- 
tion to an answer, can be given. 

God is a Father; but He is no less a Judge. 
Shall the Judge give way to the Father, or the 
Father give way to the Judge ? ) 

God loves the sinner; but He hates the sin. Shall 
He sink His love to the sinner in His hatred of the sin, 
or His hatred of the sin in His love to the sinner 2 

God has sworn that He has no pleasure in the 
death of the sinner (Ezek. xxxiii. 11); yet He has 
also sworn that the soul that sinneth, it shall die 
(Ezek. xviii. 4). Which of the two oaths shall be 
kept? Shall the one give way to the other? Can 


s 


_ both be kept inviolate? Can a contradiction, ap- 
parently so direct, be reconciled? Which is the 
more unchangeable and irreversible, the vow of pity 
or the oath of justice ? 
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Law and love must be reconciled, else the great 
question as to a sinners intercourse with the Holy 
One must remain unanswered. The one cannot 
give way to the other. Both must stand, else the 
pillars of the universe will be shaken. 

The reconciliation man has often tried; for he 
has always had a glimpse of the difficulty. But he 
has failed; for his endeavours have always been in 
the direction of making law succumb to love. 

The reconciliation God has accomplished ; and, 
in the accomplishment, both law and love have 
triumphed. The one has not given way to the 
other. Each has kept its ground; nay, each has 
come from the conflict honoured and glorified. 
Never has there been love like this love of God; 
so’ large, so lofty, so intense, so self-sacrificing. 
Never has law been seen so pure, so broad, so 
glorious, so inexorable. 

There has been no compromise. Law and love 
have both had their full scope. Not one jot or 
tittle has been surrendered by either. They have 
been satisfied to the full; the one in all its severity, 
the other in all its tenderness. Love has never 
been more truly love, and law has never been more 


truly law, than in this conjunction of the two. It 
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has been reconciliation without compromise. God’s 
honour has been maintained, yet man’s interests 
have not been sacrificed. 

God has done it all; and He has done it effec- 
tually and irreversibly. 

Man could not have done it, even though he 
could have devised it. But truly he could do 
neither. God only could have devised and done it. 

He has done it by removing the whole case into 
His own courts of law, that it might be settled ~ 
there on a righteous basis. Man could not have 
gone into court with the case, save in the certainty 
that he would lose it. God comes into court, 
bringing man and man’s whole case along with Him, 
that upon righteous principles, and in a legal way, 
the case may be settled, at once in favour of man 
and in favour of God. It is this judicial settle- 
ment of the case that is God’s one and final answer 
to man’s long unanswered question, ‘ How shall 
man be just with God?’ ‘Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord, and bow myself before the high 
God ?’ (Mic. vi. 6.) 

God provides the basis of the reconciliation; a 
basis which demonstrates that there is no com- 


promise between law and love, but the full expres- 
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sion of both; a basis which establishes both the 
authority and the paternity of Jehovah, as Law- 
giver and Father; a basis which reveals in infinite 
awfulness the exceeding sinfulness of sin, the spot- 
less purity of the statute, the unbending character 
of God’s governmental ordinances; and which yet 
secures, in and by law, the righteous overflow of 
His boundless love to the lost sons of Adam. 

This basis of reconciliation between law and love 
God has Himself not only provided, but brought 
into His own courts of law; proposing to the 
sinner that all the questions between Himself and 
the sinner should be settled on this basis, — so 
equitable, so. friendly, so secure; and settled in | 
judicial form, by a legal process, in which verdict 
is given in favour of the accused, and he is clean 
absolved,—‘ justified from all things.’ 

The consent of parties to the acceptance of this 
basis is required in court. The law consents; the 
‘Lawgiver consents; Father, Son, and Spirit consent; 
and man, the chief party interested, is asked for 
his consent. If he consents, the whole matter is 
settled. The verdict is issued in his favour; and 
henceforth he can triumph, and say, ‘It is God that 
justifieth ; who is he that condemneth ?’ 


God’s Answer to Man’s Question. T 


Sin is too great an evil for man to meddle with. 
His attempts to remove it do but increase it, and 
his endeavours to approach God in spite of it agera- 
vate his guilt. Only God can deal with sin, either 
as a disease or as a crime; as a dishonour to Him- 
self, or as a hinderer of man’s approach to Himself. 
He deals with it not in some arbitrary or summary 
way, by a mere exercise of will or power, but by 
bringing it for adjudication into His own courts of 
law. As judge, seated on His tribunal, He settles 
the case, and settles it in favour of the sinner,—of 
any sinner on the earth that will consent to the 
basis which He proposes. Into this court each one 
may freely come, on the footing of a sinner needing 
the adjustment of the great question between him 
and God. That adjustment is no matter of uncer- 
tainty or difficulty; it will at once be granted to 
each applicant; and the guilty man with his case, 
however bad, thus legally settled, retires from court 
with his burden removed and his fears dispelled, 
assured that he can never again be summoned to 
answer for his guilt. It is righteousness that has 
reconciled God to him, and him to God. 

As sin is too great an evil for any but God to 


deal with, so is righteousness too high for man to 
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reach ; too high for any but God to bring down and 
place at our disposal. God has brought down, and 
brought nigh, the righteousness. Thus the guilt 
which we have contracted is met by the righteous- 
ness which God has provided; and the exclusion 
from the divine fellowship, which the guilt pro- 
duced, is more than reversed by the new zntroduc- 
tion which the righteousness places at our disposal. 

May I then draw near to God, and not die? 
May I draw near, and live? May I come to Him 
who hateth sin, and yet find that the sin which He 
hateth is no barrier to my coming, no reason for 
my being shut out from His presence as an unclean 
thing? May I renew my lost fellowship with Him 
who made me, and made me for Himself? May I 
worship in His holy place, with safety to myself, 
and without dishonour to Him ? 

These are the questions with which God has 
dealt, and dealt with so as to ensure :a_ blessed 
answer to them all; an answer which will satisfy 
our own troubled consciences as well as the holy 
law of God. His answer is final, and it is effectual. 
He will give no other; nor will He deal with these 
questions in any other way than He has done. He 
has introduced them into His courts of law, that 
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there they may be finally adjusted ; and out of these 
courts into which God has taken them who can 
withdraw them? Or what end would be served by 
such a withdrawal on our part? Would it make 
the settlement more easy, more pleasant, more sure? 
It would not. It would augment the uncertainty, 
and make the perplexity absolutely hopeless. 

Yet the tendency of modern thought and modern 
theology is to refuse the judicial settlement of these » 
questions, and to withdraw them from the courts 
into which God has introduced them. An extra- 
judicial adjustment is attempted ; man declining to 
admit such a guilt as would bring him within the 
grasp of law, and refusing to acknowledge sin to 
be of such a nature as to require a criminal process 
in solemn court; yet admitting the necessity or 
desirableness of the removal of the sore evil under 
which humanity is felt to be labouring, and under 
which, if unremoved, it must ere long dissolve. 

The history of six thousand years of evil has been 
lost on man. He refuses to read its awful lesson 
regarding sin, and God’s displeasure against the 
sinner, which that history records. The flood of 
evil that has issued forth from one single sin he 
has forgotten. The death, the darkness, the sorrow, 
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the sickness, the tears, the weariness, the mad- 
ness, the confusion, the bloodshed, the furious hatred 
between man and man, making earth a suburb of 
hell—all this is overlooked or misread; and man 
repels the thought that sin is crime, which God 
hates with an infinite hate, and which He, in His 
righteousness, must condemn and avenge. 

If sin is such a surface thing, such a trifle, as 
men deem it, what is the significance of this long 
sad story? Do earth’s ten thousand graveyards, 
where human love lies buried, tell no darker tale ?: 
Do the millions upon millions of broken hearts and 
heavy eyes say that sin is but a trifle? Does the 
moaning of the hospital or the carnage of the battle- 
field, the blood-stained sword, and the death-dealing 
artillery, proclaim that sin is a mere casualty, and 
the human heart the seat of goodness after all ? 
Does the earthquake, the volcano, the hurricane, 
the tempest, speak nothing of sin’s desperate evil ? 
Does man’s aching head, and empty heart, and bur- 
dened spirit, and shaded brow, and weary brain, and 
tottering limbs, not utter, in a voice articulate beyond 
mistake, that sin is GUILT, that that guilt must be 
punished,—punished by the Judge of all,—not as 


a mere ‘violation of natural laws, but as a breach 
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of the eternal law, which admits of no reversal, 
‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die?’ For without 
law, sin is nothing. ‘The strength of sin is the law’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 56); and he who makes light of sin 
must defend moral confusion and injustice; he who 
refuses to recognise sin as guilt, must dissolve the 
law of the universe, or ascribe imbecility and in- 
justice to the Judge of all. 

The world has grown old in sin, and has now 
more than ever begun to trifle with it, either as a 
necessity which cannot be cured, or a partial aber- 
ration from good order which will rectify itself ere 
long. It is this tampering with evil, this refusal to 
see sin as God sees it, as the law declares it, and as 
the story of our race has revealed it, that has in all 
ages been the root of error, and of wide departure 
from the faith once delivered to the saints. Admit 
the evil of sin, with all its eternal consequences, 
and you are shut up to a divine way of dealing 
with it. Deny the evil of sin, and the future re- 
sults of that evil, and you may deny the whole 
revelation of God, set aside the cross, and abrogate 
the law. 

‘By the law is the knowledge of sin” There- 


fore the connection between sin and law must be 
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maintained, both in condemnation and in pardon. 
God’s interposition in behalf of man must be a con- 
firmation, not a relaxation of law: for law cannot 
change, even as God cannot change nor deny Himself. 

Favour to the sinner must be also favour to the 
law. Favour to the sinner which would simply 
establish law, or leave its sanctities untouched, 
would be much; but favour to him which would 
deepen. its foundations, and render it more venerable, 
more awful than before, is unspeakably higher and 
surer. Even so has it been. Law has not suffered 
at the hands of love, nor love been cramped and 
frozen by law. Both have had full scope, fuller 
scope than if man had never fallen. 

I know that love is not law, and that law is not 
love. In law, properly, no love inheres. It is like 
the balance which knows not whether it be gold or 
iron that is laid upon it. Yet in that combination 
of the judicial and the paternal, which God’s way 
of salvation exhibits, law has become the source 
and vehicle of love; and love law’s upholder and 
honourer; so that even in this sense and aspect 
‘love is the fulfilling of the law.’* 


1 ¢Of law there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat 
is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world; all 
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The law that was against the sinner has come to 
be upon the sinner’s side. It is now ready to take 
his part in the great controversy between him and 
God, provided he will conduct his case on the new 
principles which God has introduced for the settle- 
ment of all variances between Himself and the 
sinner; or rather, provided he will put that case 
into the hands of the Divine Advocate, who alone 
knows how to conduct it aright, and to bring it to 
a successful issue,— who is both ‘propitiation ’ 
and ‘ Advocate, —the ‘ propitiation for our sins’ 
(1 John ii. 2), ‘ the Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous’ (1 John u. 1). 


things in heaven do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, 
and the greatest as not exempted from her power; both angels 
and men, and creatures of what condition soever, though each in 
different sort and manner, yet all, with uniform consent, admir- 
ing her as the mother of their peace and joy..—HooxkeEr, Eccl. 
Pol. B. i, see; 16. 


m 
va 
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CHAPTER II. 
GOD’S RECOGNITION OF SUBSTITUTION. 


HE mere bringing the question into the courts 

of law would have availed nothing, had there 

not been provision made for so ordering their pro- 

cesses and judgments that the sinner might be 

righteously acquztted ; that God might be ‘just and 

the justifier’ (Rom. ii. 26), ‘a just God and a 

Saviour’ (Isa. xlv. 21); that law might be brought 

_ to be upon the sinner’s side; his absolver, and not 
his condemner. 

This provision has been made by means of swb- 
stitution, or transference of the penalty from him 
who had incurred it to One who had not. 

In human courts, no such provision can be 
allowed, save in regard to the payment of debt. 
In that case there is no difficulty as to the ex- 
change of person and of property. If the creditor 
receives his money from a third party, he is satis- 
fied, and the law is satisfied, though the debtor 
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himself has not paid one farthing. To a certain 
extent, this is substitution ; so that the idea of such 
a thing is not unknown in common life, and the 
principle of it not unacknowledged by human law. 
But beyond this the law of man does not go. 
Substitution in any wider aspect is something 
about which man has never attempted to legislate. 
Stripe for stripe is human law; ‘ by His stripes we 
are healed’ is superhuman, the result of a legisla- 


tion as gracious as it is divine. 


Substitution is not for man to deal with: its) 


principle he but imperfectly understands ; its details | 


{ 


he cannot reach. They are far too intricate, too} 


far-reaching, and too mysterious for him to grasp, ¥ 


or, having grasped, to found any system of legisla- 


tion upon them. In this, even though willing, he! 


must ever be helpless. 

But God has affirmed swbstetution as the principle 
on which he means to deal with fallen man ; and the 
arrangements of His holy tribunal, His righteous 
governmental processes, are such as to bring this 
effectually and continually into play. It is through 
substitution that His righteous government dis- 
plays its perfection in all its transactions with the 


sinner, 
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God has introduced the principle of substitution 
into His courts. There He sits as judge, ‘just and 
justifying ;’ acting on the principle of transference 
or representation ; maintaining law, and yet mani- 
festing grace: declaring that ‘all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God’ (Rom. iii. 23); 
that ‘by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be 
justified in His sight, for by the law is the know- 
ledge of sin’ (Rom. i, 20); yet presenting a 
divine Surety, ‘as a PROPITIATION through faith in 
His blood, to declare His RIGHTEOUSNESS for the 
remission of sins that are past’ (Rom. iii. 25). 

Salvation by substitution was embodied in the 
first promise regarding the woman’s seed and his 
bruised heel. Victory over our great enemy, by His 
subjecting Himself to the bruising of that enemy, 
is then and there proclaimed. The clothing of our 
first parents with that which had passed through 
death, in preference to the fig-leaves which had not 
so done, showed the element of substitution as that 
on which God had begun to act in His treatment 
of fallen man. Abel’s sacrifice revealed the same 
truth, especially as contrasted with Cain’s. For 
that which made Abel’s acceptable, and himself 
accepted, was the death of the victim as substituted 
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for his own; and that which rendered Cain’s hate- 
ful, and himself rejected, was the absence of that 
death and blood. The slain firstling was accepted 
by God as, symbolically, Abel’s substitute, laid on 
the altar, till He should come, the ‘ woman’s seed, 
‘made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem 
them that were under the law, that we might re- 
ceive the adoption of sons’ (Gal. iv. 5). 

From the beginning God recognised this principle 
in His dealings with man; the Just dying for the 
unjust; the blessed One becoming a curse that the 
cursed might be blessed. In all subsequent sacri- 
fices it was the same. Noah’s burnt-offering was 
like Abel’s ; and Abraham’s resembled Noah’s. Trans- 
ference of guilt from one who could not bear the 
penalty without being eternally lost, to One who 
could bear it, and yet come forth from under it, free 
and glorious,—this was the deep truth into which 
God educated the patriarchs, as that which lay at the 
foundation of His procedure with the sinner. The 
consumption of Abraham’s sacrifice by the divine 
fire told him that the divine displeasure which 
should have rested on him for ever, had fallen upon 
a substitute and been exhausted, so that there 


remained no more wrath, no darkness, ‘no con- 
B 


x 
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demnation’ for him; nothing but deliverance and 
favour and everlasting blessedness. 

But it was the arrangements of the tabernacle that 
brought out most fully this great principle of God's 
actings to the children of Adam. 

In the passover-blood, the idea was chiefly that of: 
protection from peril. The lamb stood sentinel at 
the door of each family ; the blood was their ‘ shield 
and buckler. There might be trembling hearts 
within, wondering perhaps how a little blood could 
be so efficacious, and make their dwelling so im- 
pregnable ; disquieted, too, because they could not 
see the blood, but were obliged to be content with 
knowing that God saw it (Ex. xii 13); yet no 
amount of fearfulness could alter the potency of 
that sprinkled blood, and no weakness of faith 
could make that God-given shield less efficacious 
against ‘the enemy and the avenger. The blood,— 
the symbol of substitution,—was on the lintel; and 
that was enough. They did not see it, nor feel it; 
but they knew that ra was there, and that sufficed. 
God saw it, and that was better than their seeing it. 
They were safe; and they knew that they were so. 
They could feast upon the lamb in peace, and eat 
their bitter herbs with thankful joy. They could 
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sing by anticipation the Church’s song, ‘If God be 
for us, who can be against us ?’ 

But still it was not in Egypt, but in the wilder- 
ness; not in their paschal chamber, but in the 
sanctuary of their God, that they were to learn the 
full and varied truth of pardon, and cleansing, and 
acceptance, and blessing through a substitute. 

The old burnt-offering of the patriarchs, on the 
footing of which these fathers had in ages past 
drawn near to God, was split into many parts; and 
in the details of these we see the fulness and 
variety of the substitution. 

The various sacrifices are all connected with the 
altar; and even that which was ‘burnt without the 
camp’ was connected with the altar. It was no 
doubt carried forth without the camp, and burnt 
with fire (Lev. vi. 30, xvi. 27); but ‘the blood was 
brought into the tabernacle of the congregation, to 
reconcile withal in the holy place. ‘The blood of 
the bullock was brought in, to make atonement in 
the holy place. Their connection with the altar is 
sufficient of itself to show the truth of substitution 
contained in them, for the altar was the place of 
transference. But in each of them we find some- 


thing which expresses this more directly and fully. 
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In the burnt-offering we see the perfection of the 
substitute presented in the room of our imperfection, 
in not loving God with all our heart. 

In the meat-offering we have the perfection of the 
substitute, as that on which, when laid upon the 
altar, God feeds, and on which He invites us to feed. 

In the peace-offering we find the perfection of the 
substitute laid on the same altar as an atonement, 
reconciling us to God; removing the distance and the 
enmity, and providing food for us out of that which 
had passed through death; for ‘He is our peace.’ 

In the sin-offering we see the perfection of the 
substitute, whose blood is sprinkled on the altar, and 
whose body is burnt without, as securing pardon for 
unconscious sins,—sins of ignorance. 

In the trespass-offering there is the same perfec- 
tion of the substitute, in His atoning character, pro- 
curing forgiveness for conscious and wilful sin. 

In the drink-offering we have the perfection of 
the substitute poured out on the altar, as that by 
which God is refreshed, and by which we are also 
refreshed. ‘ His blood is drink indeed.’ 

In the incense we have the ‘sweet savour’ of the 
substitute going up to God in our behalf; the cloud 
of fragrance from His life and death with which God 
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is well pleased, enveloping us and making us fragrant 
with a fragrance not our own; absorbing all in us 
that is displeasing or hateful, and replacing it with 
a sweetness altogether perfect and divine. 

In the jive we see the holy wrath of the Judge 
consuming the victim slain in the sinner’sroom. In 
the ashes we have the proof that the wrath had 
spent itself, that the penalty was paid, that the work 
was done. ‘It is finished, was the voice of the 
ashes on the altar. 

In all this we see such things as the following: 
(1) God’s displeasure against sin; (2) that dis- 
pleasure exhausted in a righteous way; (3) the sub- 
stitute presented and accepted; (4) the substitute 
slain and consumed; (5) the transference of the 
wrath from the sinner to his representative; (6) 
God resting in His love over the sinner, and viewing 
him in the perfection of his substitute; (7) the 
sinner reconciled, accepted, complete, enjoying God’s 
favour, and feeding at His table on that on which 
God had fed; on that which had come from the 
altar, and had passed through the fire. 

Thus God’s acceptance of this principle, in His 
preparation of acceptable worshippers for His 


sanctuary, shows the fitness and value of it, as 
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well as the divine intention that it should be avail- 
able for the sinner in his drawing near to God. In 
this way it is that God makes the sinner ‘ perfect 
as pertaining to the conscience’ (Heb. ix. 9), gives 
him ‘no more conscience of sins’ (Heb. x. 2), and 
“purges his conscience from dead works to serve 
the living God’ (Heb. ix. 14). For that which 
satisfies the holiness of God cannot but satisfy the 
conscience of the sinner. God, pointing to the altar, 
says, ‘That is enough for me;’ the sinner responds, 
and says, ‘It is enough for me.’ 

As in the Epistle to the Hebrews we have this 
principle of substitution apphed to the sanctuary, so 
in that to the Romans we find it applied to the 
courts of law. In the former we see God making 
the sinner perfect as a worshipper; in the latter, 
righteous as a servant and ason. In the one it is 
priestly completeness; in the latter it is judicial 
righteousness. But in both, the principle on which 
God acts is the same. And as He acts on it in 
recelving us, so does He invite us to act in coming 
to Him. | 

It is this truth that the gospel embodies ; and it 
is this that we preach, when, as ambassadors for 


Christ, we pray men in Christ’s stead to be recon- 
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ciied to God. God’s free love to the sinner is the 
first part of our message; and God’s righteous way 
of making that free love available for the sinner is 
the second. What God is, and what Christ has done, 
make up one gospel. The belief of that gospel is 
eternal life. ‘All that believe are justified from all 
things’ (Acts xu. 39). 

With a weak faith and a fearful heart many a 
sinner stands before the altar. But it is not the 
strength of his faith, but the perfection of the sacri- 
fice, that saves ; and no feebleness of faith, no dim- 
ness of eye, no trembling of hand, can change the 
efficacy of our burnt-offering. The vigour of our 
faith can add nothing to it, nor can the poverty of 
it take anything from it. Faith, in all its degrees, 
still reads the inscription, ‘ The blood of Jesus Christ 


? 


His Son cleanseth us from all sin;’ and if at times 
the eye is so dim that it cannot read these words, © 
through blinding tears or bewildering mist, faith rests 
itself on the certain knowledge of the fact that the 
inscription is still there, or at least that the blood 
itself (of which these words remind us) remains, in all 
its power and suitableness, upon the altar unchanged 
and uneffaced.. God says that the believing man is 


justified: who are we, then, that we should say, 
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“We believe, but we do not know whether we are 
justified ?? What God has joined together, let not 
man put asunder. : 
The question as to the right way of believing is 
that which puzzles many, and engrosses all their 
anxiety, to the exclusion of the far greater questions 
as to the person and work of Him who is the object 
of their believing. Thus their thoughts run ina 
self-righteous direction, and are occupied, not with 
what Christ has done, but with what they have yet 
to do, to get themselves connected with His work. 
What should we. have said to the Israelite, who, 
on bringing his lamb to the tabernacle, should puzzle 
himself with questions as to the right mode of laying 
his hands on the head of the victim, and who should 


refuse to take any comfort from the sacrifice, because 


he was not sure whether he had laid them aright ;— 


on the proper place, in the right direction, with 
adequate pressure, or in the best attitude? Should 
we not have told him that his own actings concern- 
ing the lamb were not the lamb, and yet that he 
was speaking as if they were? Should we not have 
told him that the lamb was everything, his touch 
nothing, as to virtue or merit or recommendation 2 


Should we not have told him to be of good cheer; 
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not because he had laid his hands on the victim in 
the most approved fashion, but because they had 
touched that victim, however lightly and imperfectly, 
and thereby said, Let this lamb stand for me, answer 
for me, die for me? The touching had no virtue in 
itself, and therefore the excellency of the act was no 
question to come up at all: it simply intimated the 
man’s desire that this sacrifice should be taken in- 
stead of himself, as God’s appointed way of pardon ; 
it was simply the indication of his consent to God’s 
way of saving him, by the substitution of another. 
The point for him to settle was not, Was my touch 
right or wrong, light or heavy ? but, Was it the touch 
of the right lamb,—the lamb appointed by God for 
the taking away of sin ? 

The quality or quantity of faith is not the main) 
question for the sinner. That which he needs to 
know is that Jesus died and was buried, and rose 
again, according to the Scriptures. This knowledge 


is life everlasting. 


a 
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CHAPTER IIL 
THE COMPLETENESS OF THE SUBSTITUTION. 


N person and in work, in life and in death, Christ 

is the sinner’s substitute. His vicariousness is 

co-extensive with the sins and wants of those whom 

He represents, and covers all the different periods as 
well as the varied circumstances of their lives. 

He entered our world as the substitute. ‘There 
was no room for Him in the inn’ (Luke ii. 7),—the 
inn of Bethlehem, the city of David, His own city. 
‘Though rich, for our sakes He had become poor’ 
(2 Cor. vii. 9). In poverty and banishment His 
life began. He was not to be allowed either to be 
born or to die, save as an outcast man. ‘ Without 
the gate’ (Heb. xii. 12) was His position, as He 
entered and as He left our earth. Man would not 
give even a roof to shelter or a cradle to receive the 
helpless babe. It was as the substitute that He 
was the outcast from the first moment of His birth. 


His vicarious life began in the manger. For what 
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can this poverty mean, this rejection by man, this 
outcast condition, but that His sin-bearing had 
begun ?* 

The name, too, that met Him as He came into 
our world intimated the same truth: ‘Thou shalt 
call His name Jrsus, for He shall save His people 
from their sins’ (Matt. i. 21). His name pro- 
claimed His mission and His work to be salvation ; 
‘Jehovah the Saviour’ (Jesus) is that by which the 
infant is called. As the Saviowr, He comes forth 
from the womb; as the Saviour, He lies in the 
manger; and if He is the Saviour, He is the sub- . 
stitute. The name Jesws was not given to Him 
merely in reference to the cross, but to His whole 
life below. Therefore did Mary say, ‘My soul doth 
magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Saviour’ (Luke i. 46, 47). Therefore also 
did the angel say to the shepherds, ‘ Unto you is 
born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord’ (Luke i. 11). 

Scarcely is He born when His blood is shed. 


1 The Heidelberg Catechism (used in the Scotch Church, along | 
with Calvin’s, till superseded by the Westminster) asks, ‘What 
profit takest thou by Christ’s holy conception and nativity 2?’ and 
answers, ‘That He is our Mediator, and doth cover my sins with 
His innocency and perfect holiness, in which I was conceived, that 
they may not come into the sight of God.’ 
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Circumcision deals with Him as one guilty, and 
needing the sign of cleansing.’ He knew no sin, 
yet He is circumcised. He was not born in sin, 
nor shapen in iniquity, but was ‘the holy thing’ 
(Luke i. 35); yet He is circumcised as other chil- 
dren of Abraham, for ‘He took upon Him the seed 
of Abraham’ (Heb. ii. 16). Why was He circum- 
cised if not as the substitute ? That rite proclaimed 
His vicarious birth, as truly as did the cross His vica- 
rious death. ‘He who knew no sin was made sin 
for us, that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in Him’ (2 Cor. v.21). This was the begin- 
ning of that obedience in virtue of which righteous- 
ness comes to us; as it is written, ‘ As by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners, so by the 


obedience of one shall many be made righteous ’ 


1 «These ceremonial observances were so many confessions of sin. 
Christ, then, who was made sin for us, conformed to these’ (Ames, 
Medulla Theologica, B. i. ch. 21). ‘Hereby (by circumcision) He 
was represented to the world not only as a subject, but also as a 
sinner. For though He was pure and holy, yet this ordinance 
passing upon Him seemed to imply as if corruption had indeed 
been in Him, which must be cut off by mortification. . . . Thus 
was He represented as a sinner to the world, though most holy and 
pure in Himself’ (Flavel, Fountain of Life—Sermon 19). ‘He 
was circumcised, and kept the law to deliver us from the condemna- 
tion of it. . . . Therefore we must seek our righteousness, not in 
_ the law, but in Christ, who hath fulfilled the same, and given us 
freely His fulfilling ’ (Latimer on Matt. ii. 1, 2). 
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(Rom. v. 19). For He Himself testified concerning 
His baptism, ‘Thus it becometh us to’ fulfil all 
righteousness’ (Matt. 11. 15); and what was true 
of His baptism was no less so of His circumcision. 
The pain and the blood and the bruising of His 
tender body, connected with that symbol of shame, 
are inexplicable save on the supposition that even 
in infancy He was the vicarious one, not indeed 
bearing sin in the full sense and manner in which 
He bore it on the cross (for without death, sin- 
bearing could not have been consummated), but still 
bearing it in measure, according to the condition of 
His years. Even then He was ‘the Lamb of God’ 
His banishment into Egypt is referred to once 
and again by the old divines as part of that life of | 
humiliation by which He was bearing our sins. As 
the banished one, He bore our banishment that we 


might return to God. He passed through earth as 


on outcast, because He was standing in the outcast’s v 


place ;—‘ hurried up and down,’ says an old writer, 
‘and driven out of His own land as a vagabond’ 
(Flavel). In each part of His sin-bearing hfe there 
is something to meet our case. By the first Adam 
we were made exiles from God and paradise; by 


the last Adam we are brought back from our 
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wanderings, restored to the divine favour, and re- 
placed in the paradise of God. 

His baptism is the same in import with His cir- 
cumeision. He needed not the symbol of death 
and cleansing ; for He was wholly pure, not liable to 
death on His own account. Why, then, should this 
sign of washing the unclean be applied to Hin, if 
He was not then standing in the room of the un- 
clean? What had water to do with the spotless 
One? What had ‘the figure of the putting away 
of the filth of the flesh, and of the answer of a good 
conscience toward God’ (1 Pet. ii. 21), to do with 
Him who had no filth of the flesh to put away, and 
on whose conscience not the very shadow of dis- 
peace had ever rested ? But He was the substitute ; 
and into all the parts and circumstances of our life 
He enters, fulfilling all righteousness in the name of 
those whom He had come to save. The water was 
poured upon Him as standing in our room, and ful- 


filling our obligations.’ 


1 The old hymns have not lost sight of those truths. As speci- 
mens, I give the following :— 
‘ Stillat excisos pueri per artus 
Jifficax noxas abolere sanguis ; 
Obligat morti pretiosa totum 
Stilla cruorem.’ 
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In the Psalms we find Him giving utterance to 
His feelings while bearing sins that were not His 
own, but which were felt by Him as if they were 
His own. Again and again He confesses sin. But 
what had the Holy One to do with confession, or 
with strong crying and tears? What connection 
had He with the horrible pit and the miry clay, 
with the overwhelming floods and waves, with the 
deep waters, and the dust and the darkness, and the 
lowest pit? Why shrank He from the assembly of 
the wicked that enclosed Him, from the ‘ bulls that 
compassed Him, the strong bulls of Bashan that 
beset Him round,’ from the power of the dogs, from 
the sword, from the lion’s mouth, from the horns of 
the unicorns? Why, during the days of His flesh, 
was He subjected to all this? and why were the 


Again : 
‘Vix natus, ecce lacteum 
Profundit Infans sanguinem, 
Libamen est hoc funeris 
Amoris hoc preludium.’ 
And again : 


‘Dixit ; et Patris veneratus iram 
Sustinet vulnus silicis cruente ; 
Et jugum legis subit ipse, servis 

Ut juga demat.’ 
Little as these hymns contain of the finished work of the substi- . 
tute, occasionally the great truth breaks out in connection with the — 
different events in the Lord’s history. 
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powers of earth and hell let loose against Him ? 
Because he was the substitute, who had taken our 
place and assumed our responsibilities, and under- 
taken to do battle with our enemies. In these 
Psalms we find the seed of the woman at war with 
the seed of the serpent, and undergoing the varied 
anguish of the bruised heel. 

He speaks not merely of the anguish of the cross 
when, the full flood of wrath descended on Him, but 
of His lifetime’s daily griefs: ‘I am afflicted and 
ready to die from my youth wp: I suffer Thy terrors, 
I am distracted’ (Ps. Ixxxvi. 15). ‘My soul is 
full of troubles, my life draweth nigh the grave, He 
said in the Psalms; just as afterwards He cried out, 
‘My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.’ 
‘Mine eye mourneth by reason of affliction. .. . 
Thy fierce wrath goeth over me, Thy terrors have 
‘cut me off... . Lover and friend hast Thou put 
far from me, and mine acquaintance into darkness.’ 
Thus was He ‘despised and rejected of men’ (7.¢. the 
despised and rejected one of men), ‘a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief’ (Isa. lui. 3). And of the 
meaning of all this we can have no doubt, when we 
remember that He was always the sinless One bear- 


ing our sins, carrying them wp to the cross as well as 
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bearing them wpon the cross (1 Pet. il. 24, avyjveryxe) ; x 
also that it is written of Him, ‘Surely He hath borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows’ (Isa, li. 4) ; and 
yet again, that it is written expressly with reference 
to His daily life, ‘He healed all that were sick, that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet, saying, HIMSELF TOOK OUR INFIRMITIES, AND 
BARE OUR SICKNESSES’ (Matt. viii. 17). Vicarious- 
ness, or substitution, attached itself to each part of 
His life as truly as to His death.” Our burden He 
assumed when He entered the manger, and laid it 
aside only at the cross. The utterance, ‘ It is finished,’ 
pointed back to a whole life’s sin-bearing work. 

The confessions of our sins which we find in the 
Psalms (where, as ‘in a bottle,” God has deposited » 
the tears of the Son of man, Ps. lvi. 8) are the dis- 
tinctest proofs of His work as the substitute. Let 
one example suffice: ‘O Lord, rebuke me not in 

’ The evangelist here translates directly from the Hebrew, and 
differs from the Septuagint. 

2 The Heidelberg Catechism asks, ‘ What believest thou when 
thou sayest, He suffered?’ and the answer is, ‘That He, all the 
time of His life which He led on earth, but especially at the end 
thereof, sustained the wrath of God, both in body and soul, against - 
the sin of mankind, that He might by His passion, as the only 
propitiatory sacrifice, deliver our body and soul from everlasting 


damnation, and purchase unto us the favour of God, righteousness, 
and everlasting life.’ 
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Thy wrath, neither chasten me in Thy displeasure ; 
for Thine arrows stick fast in me, and Thy hand 
presseth me sore. There is no soundness in my 
flesh because of Thine anger, neither is there any rest 
in my bones because of my sin. For mine iniquities 
are gone over mine head ; as an heavy burden, they 
are too heavy for me’ (Ps. xxxviii. 1-4). 

These confessions must be either those of the 
sinner or the sin-bearer. They suit the former ; and 
they show what views of sin we should entertain, 
and what our confessions should be. But they suit 
the latter no less ; and as they occur in those Psalms 
which are quoted in the New Testament as specially 
referring to Christ, we must take them as the con- 
fessions of the sin-bearer, and meant to tell us what 
He thought of sin when it was laid upon. Him simply 
as a substitute for others. The view thus given us 
of the completeness of the substitution is as striking 
as it is satisfying. We see here our Noah building 
His wondrous ark for the salvation of His household. 
We see its beginning, middle, and end. We see its 
different parts, external and internal; each plank as 
it is laid, each nail as it is driven in. Its form is 
pertect ; its structure in all details is complete ; its 


streneth and stability are altogether divine. Yet 
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with what: labour and amid what mockings is this 
ark constructed! Amid what strong crying and 
tears, what blood and agony, is it completed! Thus, 
however, we are assured of its perfection and 
security. Through the deep waters of this evil 
world it floats in peace. No storm can overset it, 
no billow break it, nor so much as loosen one of 
its planks. They who have fled to it as a hiding- 
place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest, 
are everlastingly safe. 

When the Lord said, ‘ Now is my soul troubled’ 
(John xii. 27); and when, again, He said, ‘My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death’ (Matt. 
xxvl. 38), He spoke as the sin-bearer. For what 
construction can we possibly put upon that trouble 
and sorrow, but that they were for us?’ Men, false 
to the great truth of a sin-bearing Christ, may say 
that in the utterance of this anguish He was merely 

1 The old catechetical exposition of the Heidelberg Catechism brings 
out this fully: ‘The Godhead hath so strengthened the human 
nature, and upheld it, that it could bear the weight of the wrath of 
God against sin. It hath also given such dignity to the short suffer- 
ings of the human nature, that it hath satisfied for the eternal punish- 
ment which we had deserved. . . . What suffered He in His soul ? 
Very heavy and terrible torments, anxieties, pains, sorrows, distresses, 
arising from the sense of God’s wrath... . When and how long 


hath Christ suffered? The whole time of His life which He led on 
earth, but especially at the end thereof. The evangelical histories 
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giving us an example of patient endurance and self- 
sacrifice ; but they who own the doctrine of Christ 
‘suffering for sin, the just for the unjust, will listen 
to these bitter cries as to the very voice of the sub- 
stitute, and learn from them the completeness of that 
work of satisfaction, for the accomplishment of which 
He took our flesh, and lived our life, and died our 
death upon the tree. 

But, the completeness of the substitution comes 
out more fully at the cross. There the whole burden 
pressed upon Him, and the wrath of God took hold 
of Him, and the sword of Jehovah smote Him; He 
poured out His soul unto death, and He was cut off 
out of the land of the living. 

Then the work was done. ‘It is finished” The 
blood of the burnt-offermg was shed. The propi- 
tiation was made; the transgression finished ; and 
the everlasting righteousness brought in. 

All that follows is the fruit or result of the work 


testify of banishments, Satan’s temptations, poverty, disgrace, infir- 
mities, hunger, thirst, fear, perils of life ; especially in the garden 
of Gethsemane, in the judgment hall, on Golgotha. . . . He not 
only suffered for sin, but He felt God against Him in that suffering — 
as an angry judge. . . . Hath He also purchased righteousness for 
us? Yes, so that the Father freely giveth and bestoweth the same 
on us, and reckoneth it unto us ; so that the satisfaction and right- 
eousness of Christ being imputed to us, we may stand in God’s 
judgment.’ 
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Jinshed on the cross. The grave is the awful pledge 
or testimony to His death as a true and real death ; 
but it forms no part of the substitution or expiation.' 
Ere our surety reached the tomb, atonement had 
been completed. The resurrection is the blessed 
announcement of the Father that the work had been 
accepted and the surety set free; but it was no part 
either of the atonement or the righteousness. The 
ascension and the appearing in the presence of God 
for us with His own blood, are the carrying out of 
the atonement made upon Calvary ; but they are no 
part of the expiation by means of which sin is for- 
given and we are justified. All was finished, once 
and for ever, when the surety said, ‘ Father, into 
‘Thy hands I commend my spirit.’ 

There are some who would separate propitiation 
from the cross, who maintain that the three days’ 
entombment was part of the sin-bearing. But the 
cry from the cross, ‘It is finished, silences all such 
theories. The altar is the only place of expiation ; 
and it is death that is the wages of sin. Burial was 
but the visible proof of the reality of the death. 
The surety’s death once given instead of ours, the 


1 “To what end was He buried? That thereby He might make 
manifest that He was dead indeed.’ (Heidelberg Catech.) 
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work is done. The fire has consumed the sacrifice ; 
and the ashes which remain are not the prolongation 
of that sacrifice, but the palpable proof that the fire 
has exhausted itself, that wrath is spent, and that 
nothing can now be added to or taken from the 
perfection of that sacrifice, through which pardon ~ 
and righteousness are henceforth to flow to the 
condemned and the ungodly. 

‘ Justified by His blood’ is the apostolic declara- 
tion; and as the result of this, ‘saved from wrath 
through Him’ (Rom. v. 9). Here we rest; sitting 
down beneath the shadow of the cross to receive the 
benefit of that justifying, saving, protecting sacrifice. 
, It is at and by the cross that God justifies the 
ungodly. ‘ By His stripes we are healed’ (Isa. liii. 5) ; 
and the symbol of the brazen serpent visibly declares 
this truth. It was the serpent when uplifted that 
healed the deadly bite, not the serpent after it was 
taken down and deposited in the tabernacle. As 
from that serpent,—the figure of Him who was 
‘made a curse for us,—so from the cross health and 
life flowin. Not resurrection, but crucifixion, is the 
finishing of transgression and the making an end of 
sin. 


‘Reconciled to God by the death of His Son’ 


\ 
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(Rom. v. 10) is another of the many testimonies to 
the value and efficacy of the cross. Reconciliation 
is not connected with resurrection. The ‘peace was 
made by the blood of His cross’ (Col. i. 20). The — 
fruits and results of the peace-offering may be 
many and various, but they are not the basis of 
reconciliation. That basis is the sacrificial blood- 
shedding. What can be more explicit than these 
three passages, which announce justification by the 
blood, reconciliation by the death, and peace by ‘ the 
blood of the cross ?’ 

In the cross we see the Priest and priesthood ; in 
the resurrection, the King and royal power. To the 
Priest belong the absolution and the cleansing and the 
justifying ; to the King, the impartation of blessing 
to the absolved and the cleansed and the justified. 

To the cross, therefore, do we look and cleave; 
knowing that out of its death cometh life to us, and 
out of its condemnation pardon and righteousness. 
With Christ were we crucified; and in this cruci- 
fixion we have ‘redemption through His blood, the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of His 
grace.’ 

Three times over in one chapter (Lev. i. 9, 13, 17) 


we read these words, ‘It is a burnt sacrifice, an 


S 
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offering made by fire of a sweet savour unto the 
Lord ;’ and the apostle, referring to these words, says, 
‘Christ hath loved us, and hath given Himself for 
us, an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet- 
smelling savour’ (Eph. v. 2). This sweet savour 
came from the brazen altar, or altar of burnt-offering. 
It was the sweet odour of that sacrifice that ascended 
to God, and that encompassed the worshipper, so that 
he was covered all over with this sacrificial fragrance, 
presenting him perfect before God, and making his 
own conscience feel that he was accepted as such, 
and treated as such. Thus, by that burnt-offering 
there is proclaimed to us justification in a crucified 
Christ. The manifold blessings flowing from resur- 
rection and ascension are not to be overlooked ; but 
nowhere does Scripture teach justification by these. 
The one passage sometimes quoted to prove this, 
declares the opposite (Rom. iv. 25); for the words 
truly translated run thus: ‘ He was delivered because 
we had sinned, and raised again because of our justi- 
fication.” It was because the justifying work was 
finished that resurrection was possible. Had it not 
been so, He must have remained under the power of 
the grave. But the cross had completed the justifi- 
cation of His church. He was raised from the dead. 
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Death could no longer have dominion over Him. 
The work was finished, the debt paid, and the surety 
went forth free: He rose, not in order to justify us, 
but because we were justified. In raising Him from 
the dead, God the Father cleared Him from the im- 
puted guilt which had nailed Him to the cross and 
borne Him down to the tomb. ‘He was justified 
in the Spirit’ (1 Tim. iii, 16). His resurrection 
was not His justification, but the declaration that He 
was ‘justified ;’ so that resurrection, in which we 
are one with Him, does not justify us, but proclaims 
that we were justified—justified by His blood and 
death.’ 

In so far, then, as substitution is concerned, we 
have to do with the cross alone. It was, indeed, the 
place of death ; but on that very account it was also 
to us the place of life and the pledge of resurrection. 

The words of the apostle (Rom. vi. 6, 7) are very 
explicit on this point: ‘ Knowing this, that our old 


1 «What other benefits receive we by the sacrifice and death of 
Christ? That by virtue of His death our old man is crucified, slain, 
and buried together with Him, that henceforth evil lusts and de- 
sires may not reign in us, but we may offer ourselves unto Him a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving. . . . How doth the resurrection of Christ 
profit us?, First, by His resurrection He vanquished death, that 
He might make us partakers of that righteousness which He had 
purchased for us; secondly, we are stirred up by His power to a 
new life.’ (Heidelberg Catech.) 


4 
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man has been crucified with Him, that the body of 
sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not 
serve sin. Here we have three things connected 
directly with the eross: (1) The death of the old 
man ; (2) the destruction of the body of sin; (3) 
deliverance from the life-bondage of sin. Then he 
adds, ‘ For he who dieth is freed from sin.’ The word 
‘freed ’ is literally ‘ justified, * teaching us that death 
is the exhaustion of the penalty and the justification 
of the sinner; so that justification in a crucified 
Christ 1s the teaching of the Spirit here. The 


- words of another apostle are no less clear (1 Pet. 


iv. 1): ‘ Christ suffered for us in the flesh; . . . he 
that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin.’ 
Here Christ on the cross is set before us, suffering the. 
just for the unjust; and having thus suffered, He has 


exhausted the penalty which He was bearing; and 


_ having exhausted it, His connection with sin has 


ceased: He is now in the state described elsewhere, 
‘without sin’ (Heb. ix. 28). The word ‘ceased ’ 
means more properly, ‘has rest.” The life of our 


surety was one of sorrow and unrest, for our penalty 


1 Jedizaiwras, has been judicially released, legally set free, having 
paid the full penalty. ; 

2 See Kypke’s Observ. in N. T., who'quotes some striking passages 
in classical Greek to illustrate this. See also Bengel and Winer. 
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lay upon Him; but when this penalty was paid by 
His death, He ‘ rested” The labour and the burden 
were gone; and as one who knew what entering into 
rest was (Heb. iv. 10), He could say to us, ‘I will 
give you rest. He carried His life-long burden to 
the cross, and there laid it down, ‘resting from 
His labours.’ Or rather, it was there that the law 
severed the connection between Him and the burden ; 
loosing it from His shoulders, that it might be 
buried in His grave. From that same cross springs 
the sinner’s rest, the sinner’s disburdening, the sin- 
ner’s absolution and. justification. 

Not for a moment are we to lose sight of the 
blessings flowimg from resurrection, or to overlook 
and undervalue the new position into which we are 
brought by it. The ‘power of His resurrection’ 
(Phil. i. 10) must be fully recognised and acted on 
for its own results. We are crucified with Christ. 
With Him we died, were buried, and rose again. 
‘Risen with Him through the faith of the operation 
of God, who hath raised Him from the dead’ (Col. ii. 
10). ‘He hath quickened us together with Christ, 
and hath raised us up together, and made us sit to- 
gether in heavenly places in Christ Jesus’ (Eph. 1i. 
5, 6). Such are the terms in which the apostle 
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describes the benefits of Christ’s resurrection, and 
in which he reveals to us our oneness with Him 
who died and rose. But nowhere does he separate 
our justification from the cross; nowhere does he 
speak of Christ meeting our legal responsibilities by 
His resurrection; nowhere does he ascribe to His 
resurrection that preciousness In whose excellency 
we stand complete. Acceptance, and completeness 
in our standing before God, are attributed to the 
cross and blood and death of the Divine Substitute. 

Poor as my faith in this Substitute may be, it 

places me at once in the position of one to whom 
‘God imputeth righteousness without works.’ God 
is willing to receive me on the footing of His perfec- 
tion; and if I am willing to be thus received, in 
the perfection of another with whom God is well 
pleased, the whole transaction is completed. I Am 
JUSTIFIED BY His BLoop. ‘As He is, so am I (even) 
in this world,—even now, with all my imperfections 
and evils. 

To be entitled to use another’s name, when my 
own name is worthless; to be allowed to wear 
‘another's raiment, because my own is torn and 
, filthy ; to appear before God in another's person,— 
‘the person of the Beloved Son,—this is the summit 
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of all blessing. The sin-bearer and I have ex- 
changed names, robes, and persons! I am now 
represented by Him, my own personality having 
disappeared ; He now appears in the presence of 
God for me (Heb. ix. 24). All that makes Him 
precious and dear to the Father has been transferred 
to me. His excellency and glory are seen as if they 
were mine; and I receive the love, and the fellow- 
ship, and the glory, as if I had earned them all. So 
entirely one am I with the sin-bearer, that God treats 
me not merely as if I had not done the evil that I 
have done; ‘but as if I had done all the good which 
I have not done, but which my substitute has done. 
In one sense I am still the poor sinner, once under 
wrath; in another I am altogether righteous, and 
shall be so for ever, because of the Perfect One, in 
whose perfection I appear before God. Nor is this 
a false pretence or a hollow fiction, which carries 
no results or blessings with it. It is an exchange 
which has been provided by the Judge, and sanc- 
tioned by law; an exchange of which any sinner 


upon earth may avail himself and be blest. 
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OTA: Pi lie matey 
THE DECLARATION OF THE COMPLETENESS. 


HE fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is a prophetic 
vision of the cross. 

The book of Leviticus had given Israel in detail 
the standing symbols which were all to be trans- 
formed into spiritual substances or verities in Christ 
crucified. And this chapter of the prophet gives a 
summary of these truths, in Levitical language, con- 
necting them all with the seed of the woman, and 
His bruising upon the tree. 

For more than three thousand years the ‘ bruised 
heel’ had been held up before the eye of the world, 
and specially of Israel (in their sacrifices), as their 
deliverance and hope. But now the interpretation 
is given in more explicit language. Its meaning, as 
expressing (in the varied details of this chapter) the 
transference of the sinner’s guilt to the Surety; as 
setting forth also the mysterious person of the Man 
of sorrows, and, under all this, revealing the deep free 
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love of God to man,—is here proclaimed with a 
clearness and fulness such as had not hitherto been 
vouchsafed either to the patriarchs or to Israel. 
Nowhere is the work of Messiah the sin-bearer more 
explicitly revealed. The just One suffering for the 
unjust is the theme of this prophetic burden. 
Abruptly the prophet breaks forth in his deserip- 
tion of Messiah, seed of the woman, son of Adam, 
son of Abraham, son of David: ‘He shall grow up 
before Him as a tender plant, and as a root out of a 
dry ground. The soil and the air of earth are alike 
uncongenial to this shoot from the stem of Jesse. 
Its affinities are all with a purer climate than ours. 
He rises up in the midst of us, but not to be 
appreciated and honoured; not to be admired or 
loved. ‘He hath no form nor comeliness ; and when 
we shall see Him, there is no beauty that we should 
desire Him. The light shineth in the darkness, and 
the darkness comprehendeth it not. ‘He is (the) 
despised and rejected (one) of men;’ ze. of all men, 
the most despised and rejected: for He came to His 
own, and His own received Him‘not. Here is the 
beginning of His vicarious life—a life of reproach 
among the sons of men. ‘A man of sorrows, and 


acquainted with grief’ Whence all this life-long 
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sadness? When angels visit earth, are they thus 
sorrowful? Does the air of earth infect them with 
its troubles? Do they weep, and groan, and bleed ? 
Are they assailed with the blasphemies of earth ? 
If not, why is it thus? Why is the holy Son of 
God, from His childhood, subjected to this contempt, 
and bowed down beneath this burden? Why is 
the cup of gall and wormwood set beside His cradle ? 
and why, day by day, in youth and manhood, has He 
to drink the bitter draught ? Angels see the sights 
and hear the sounds of earth, as they attend us in 
their ministries, or execute the errands of their King: 
yet they are not saddened; nor, when they return to 
their dwellings of light, do they require the tears to 
be wiped from their eye, or the sweat from their 
brow. How can we account for the~difference 
between Messiah and the angels, save by the fact 
that His sin-bearing character made Him accessible 
to and penetrable by grief, in a way such as no 
angel could be ? 

The difficulty of such a case was obvious; and 
accordingly the prophet meets it in the next verse. 
It was our griefs that He was bearing; it was our 
sorrows that He was carrying. These were the 


things that made Him the man of sorrows. They 
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that saw Him could not understand the mystery. 
They said, God has smitten him for his sins, and 
afflicted him for some hidden transgression that we 
know not. But, no; ‘He was wounded for our 
transgressions, He was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and with 
His stripes we are healed’ The wounding, the 
bruising, the chastening, and the scourging had their 
beginnings before He reached the cross; but it was 
there that they were all completed by ‘ the obedience 
unto death,’ 

‘The Lord (Jehovah) hath laid on Him the 
iniquity of us all;’ or, hath made to rush or strike 
upon Him the punishment of us all. 

‘It was exacted, and He became answerable, 
And (therefore) He opened not His mouth. 
As a lamb to the slaughter He is led ; 

And as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
So He opened not His mouth. 


From prison and from judgment He is taken, 
And His generation (manner of life) who declareth ?’ 


These are scenes before the cross; while He was 
on His way to it. He was dumb before His 
judges, because He had made Himself legally re- 
sponsible for our debt or guilt. Nor was there any 


one to come forward and declare His innocence. 
D 
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He was carrying, too, our sins to the cross. After 


this we have the cross itself: 


‘He was cut off out of the land of the living ; 
For the transgression of my people was He stricken.’ 


The sin-bearing of the cross is fully brought out 
here. There He hung as the substitute, ‘the just 
for the unjust, that He might bring us to God’ 


‘ And there was appointed Him a grave with the wicked, 
But with the rich man was He in death.’ 


There was assigned to Him a place with the wicked 
not only on the cross, but in His burial; He was 
condemned not only to die an ignominious death, 
but to have a like sepulchre. From this latter, 
however, He was delivered by the rich man of 
Arimathea, who unexpectedly came forward and 
begged the body, which would otherwise have been 
consigned to a malefactor’s grave. He was ‘with 
the rich in His death;’ that is, when He died, or 
after His death, when He was taken down from 
the cross. 


‘ Yet it pleased Jehovah to bruise Him, 
He hath put Him to grief.’ 


Jehovah was well pleased with His bruising,— 
nay, took pleasure in bruising Him. Never was 


Messiah more the ‘ beloved Son’ than when suffer- 
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ing on the cross; yet Jehovah was ‘ well pleased’ 
to put Him to erief. Though the consciousness of 
communion was interrupted for a time, when He 
cried, ‘Why hast Thou forsaken me?’ yet there 
was no breaking of the bond. There was wrath 
coming down on Him as the Surety, but love rest- 
ing on Him as the Son. Both were together. 
He knew the love, even while He felt the wrath; 
nay, it was the knowledge of the love that made 
Him cry out in amazement and anguish, ‘ My God, ° 


my God, why hast Thou forsaken me ?’ 


‘ Thou shalt make His soul an offering for sin ;’ 


r) 


or, more exactly, ‘a trespass-offering ;’ a sacrifice 
for wilful, conscious sin. Of this trespass-offering 
it is written, ‘The priest shall make an atonement 
for him before the Lord, and it shall be forgiven 
him for anything of all that he hath done in tres- 
passing therein’ (Lev. vi. 7). The various offerings of 
the tabernacle and the altar all centre in and cluster 
round the cross. It is THE SoUL that is here said 
to be the trespass-offering ; implying that when the 
soul was parted from the body, when Christ com- 
mended His spirit to His Father, then the trespass- 
offering was completed. Atonement was made, once 
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for all. Before the body of the surety had reached 
the tomb, the great work was done. The lying in 
the grave was the visible and palpable sign or 
pledge of the work having been already finished ; 
and resurrection was the Father's seal from’ above 
set to the excellency of that completed sacrifice, 
and to the perfection of Him by whom it had been 
accomplished on the cross. 


‘ Upon the labour of His sout He shall look, 


if He shalliipesstienell: 


Christ, in the days of His flesh, often used language 
like this regarding His sowl: ‘My sowl is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death’ (Matt. xxvi. 38); ‘Now 
is my soul troubled’ (John xii. 27); ‘The Son of 
man came... to give His soul a ransom for many’ 
(Matt. xx. 28); ‘The good Shepherd giveth His 
soul for the sheep’ (John x. 11); ‘I lay down my 
soul for the sheep’ (John x. 15). Thus the life, 
the soul, the blood, are connected together; and 
with that which was accomplished by them in life 
and in death He is satisfied. Whether it is Him- 
self that is satisfied, or the Father, matters not. 
The truth taught is the same. 


‘ By His knowledge shall my righteous Servant justify many ; 
For He shall bear their iniquities.’ 
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It is the Father that here speaks. He calls 
‘Messiah ‘ My righteous servant, and proclaims 
that by giving the knowledge of Himself He shall 
justify many. The knowledge of Christ is that 
which secures our justification; the knowledge of 
Christ as the sin-bearer: for it is added, as the 
justifying thing in this knowledge, ‘ He shall bear 
their iniquities;’ thus again linking justification 
with the cross, and the finished work there. 

The last verse is very remarkable, as bringing 
out fully the Father’s reasons for glorifying His 
Son; reasons connected entirely with the cross 
and the sin-bearing there: 

‘ Therefore will I divide Him a portion with the great, 
_ And He shall divide the spoil with the strong, 
v Because He hath poureD our His sou unto death. 
And He was NUMBERED WITH THE TRANSGRESSORS ; 
And He BARE THE SIN of many, 
And MADE INTERCESSION for the transgressors.’ 
So that the resurrection, with all the subsequent glory 
and honour conferred on Him, is the recompense 
and result of his justifying work upon the cross. 
On that tree of death and shame the work was 
FINISHED. There He poured out His soul; there 
He was numbered with the transgressors; there 
He bare the sin of many; there He made inter- 
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cession for the transgressors, when He cried out, 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.’ ? 

‘It is finished’ were His words as He died. 
The justifying work is done! If anything else 
besides this finished work is to justify, then Christ 
has died in vain: 

‘It is finished, He said, and gave up the ghost. 
‘Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit ;’ 
and to the Father that spirit went. The Father 
received it; and in receiving it, bore testimony 
to the completeness of the work. The Roman 
soidiers, ‘ perceiving that He was dead already, 
may be said to have testified to the completion of 
the work of pouring out His soul unto death. The 
taking down from the cross was another testimony. 
| Joseph and Nicodemus were like the Levites carry- 
ing away the ashes from the altar. The burial 
was another testimony. The resurrection began 
the divine and visible testimony to this same thing. 
The ascension, and ‘sitting’ at the Father’s right 
hand, were the attestations from above,—the heavenly 


responses to the voice from the cross, ‘It is finished.’ 


1 In these words, ‘they know not what they do,’ He is speaking 
as the sin-offering, which was specially for sins of ignorance. 
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All after this was the result of that finished work. 
The presentation of His blood was not to complete 
the sacrifice, but to carry out what was already 
done. The sprinkling of the blood (at whatever 
time that may have been done) was the application 
of the sacrifice, not the sacrifice itself. 

‘It is finished!’ He who makes this announce- 
ment on the cross is the Son of God; it is He who 
but the day before had said in the prospect of this 
consummation, ‘I have glorified Thee on the earth, 
I have finished the work which Thou gavest me to 
do. He knows what He says when He utters it; 
and He is ‘ the faithful and true witness.’ His words 
are true, and they are full of meaning. 

He makes this announcement before the Father, 
as if calling on Him to confirm it. He makes it 
before heaven and earth, before men and angels, 
before Jew and Gentile. He makes it to us. 
Listen, O sons of men! The work that saves is 
perfected. The work that justifies is done. 

The completeness thus announced is a great and 
momentous one. It is one in which all the ends of 
the earth have an interest. Had ought been left 
unfinished, then what hope for man or for man’s 


earth? But it is begun, carried on, consummated ; 
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and no flaw is found in it; no part is left out; not 
a jot or tittle has failed. It is absolutely perfect. 

This perfection or consummation proclaims to us 
such things as these: the completion of the Father's 
purpose, the completion of atonement, the completion 
of the justifying work, the completeness of the sin- 
bearing and law-fulfilling, the completeness of the 
righteousness, the completeness of the covenant and 
the covenant seal. All is done, and done by Him 
who is Son of man and Son of God; perfectly and 
for ever done; nothing to be added to it or taken 
from it, by man, by Satan, or by God. The burial 
of the substitute does not add to its completeness ; 
resurrection forms no part of that justifying work. 
It was all concluded on the cross. 

It is so finished that a sinner may at once use it 
for pardon, for rest, for acceptance, for justification. 
Standing beside this altar where the great burnt- 
offering was laid and consumed to ashes, the sinner 
feels that he is put in possession of all blessing. 
That which the altar has secured passes over to him 
simply in virtue of his taking his place at the altar, 
_ and thus identifying himself with the victim. There 
the divine displeasure against sin has spent itself; 
there righteousness has been obtained for the un- 
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_ righteous; there the sweet savour of rest is conti- 
nually ascending before God; there the full flood of 
divine love is ever flowing out; there God meets the | 
sinner in his fullest grace, without hindrance or re- 
straint ; there the peace which has been made through 
blood-shedding is found by the sinner; there recon- 
ciliation is proclaimed, and the voice that proclaims 
it from that altar reaches to the ends of the earth ; 
there the ambassadors of peace take their stand to 
discharge their embassy, pleading with the sons of 
men far off and near, and saying, ‘ Now then we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us; we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye 
reconciled to God.’ 

The resurrection was the great visible seal set to 
this completeness. It was the Father’s response to 
the cry from the cross, ‘It is finished” As at 
baptism He spoke from the excellent glory, and 
said, ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased ;’ so did He speak, though not with audible 
voice, at the resurrection, bearing testimony thereby 
not only to the excellency of the Person, but to the 
completeness of the work of His only-begotten 
Son. The resurrection added nothing to the pro- 


pitiation of the cross; it proclaimed it already 
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perfect, incapable of addition or greater complete- 
ness. 

The ascension added to this testimony, and espe- 
cially the sitting at God’s right hand. ‘This man, 
after He had offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, 
SAT DOWN at the right hand of God’ (Heb. x. 12). 
“When He had by Himself purged our sins, SAT 
DOWN on the right hand of the Majesty on high’ 
(Heb. i. 3). The standing posture of the ancient 
priests showed that their work was an unfinished one. 
| The setteng down of our High Priest intimated to all 
heaven that the work was done, and the ‘ eternal 
redemption obtained. And what was thus inti- 
_mated in heaven has been proclaimed on earth by 
those whom God sent forth in the power of the 
Holy Ghost, to tell to men the things which eye 
had not seen nor ear heard. That ‘sitting down’ 
contained in itself the gospel. The first note of 
that gospel was sounded at Bethlehem, from the 
manger where the young child lay; the last note 
came from the throne above, when the Son of God 
returned in triumph from His mission of grace to 
earth, and took His seat upon the right hand of the 
Majesty in the heavens. 


Between these two extremities, the manger and | 
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the throne, how much ‘is contained for us! All the » 
love of God is there. The exceeding riches of 
divine grace are there. The fulness of that power 
and wisdom and righteousness, which have come 
forth, not to destroy, but to save, is there. These 
are the two boundary walls of that wondrous store- 
house out of which we are to be filled throughout 
the eternal ages. 

Of what is contained in this treasure-house we 
know something here, in some small measure; but 
the vast contents are beyond all measurement and 
all conception. The eternal unfolding of these to 
us will be perpetual gladness. Apart from the 
excellency of the inheritance, and the beauty of the 
city, and the glory of the kingdom, which will make 
us say, ‘Truly the lines have fallen unto us in 
pleasant places, there will be, in our ever-widening 
knowledge of ‘the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
light and replenishment and _ satisfaction, which, 
even were all external brightnesses swept away, 
would be enough for the soul throughout all the 
ages to come. - 

The present glory of Christ is the reward of His 
humiliation here. Because He humbled Himself, 


and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
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the cross, therefore God hath highly exalted Him, 
and given Him the name that is above every name. 
He wears the crown of glory, because He wore the 
crown of thorns. He drank of the brook by the 
way, therefore He has lifted up the head (Ps. ex. 7). 

But this is not all. That glory to which He is 
jnow exalted is the standing testimony before all 
‘heaven that His work was finished on the cross. 
‘J have finished the work which Thou gavest me to 
do, He said; and then He added, ‘ Now, O Father, 
glorify Thou me with Thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with Thee before the world was’ (John 
xvi. 4, 5). 

The proofs of the completeness of the sacrificial 
work upon the cross are very full and satisfying. 
They assure us that the work was really finished, 
and, as such, available for the most sinful of men. 
We shall find it good to dwell upon the thought 
of this completeness, for the pacifying of the 
conscience, for the satisfying of the soul, for the 
removal of all doubt and unbelief, and for the pro- 
duction and increase of faith and confidence. 

There are degrees of rest for the soul, and it is 

in proportion as we comprehend the perfection of 


_ the work on Calvary that our rest will increase. 
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There are depths of peace which we have not yet 
sounded, for it is ‘ peace which passeth all under- 
standing ;’ and into these depths the Holy Spirit 
leads us, not in some miraculous way, or by some 
mere exertion of power, but by revealing to us 
more and more of that work, in the first knowledge 
of which our peace began. 

We are never done with the cross, nor ever 
shall be. Its wonders will be always new, and 
always fraught with joy. ‘The Lamb as it had 
been slain’ will be the theme of our praise above. 
Why should such a name be given to Him in such 
a book as the Revelation, which in one sense carries 
us far past the cross, were it not that we shall 
always realize our connection with its one salva- 
tion ; always be looking to it even in the midst of 
the glory; and always learning from it some new 
lesson regarding the work of Him ‘in whom we 
have redemption through His blood, even the for- 
giveness of sins, according to the riches of His 
grace’? What will they who here speak of them- 
selves as being so advanced as to be done with the ~ 
cross, say to being brought face to face with the 
Lamb that was slain, in the age of absolute perfec- 
tion, the age of the heavenly glory ? 
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Thou fool! Dost thou not know that the cross 
of the Lord Jesus Christ endureth for ever, and 
that thou shalt eternally glory in it, if thou art 
saved by it at all ? 

Thou fool! Wilt thou not join in the song 
below, ‘To Him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in His own blood’? Wilt thou not join in 
the song above, ‘ Thou wast slain, and hast re- 
deemed us to God by Thy blood’? And dost thou 
not remember that it is from ‘the Lamb as it had 
been slain’ that ‘the seven spirits of God are sent 
forth into all the earth’? (Rev. v. 6.)! 

It is the Lamb who stands in the midst of the 
elders (Rev. v. 6), and before whom they fall down. 
‘Worthy is the Lamb’ is the theme of celestial song. 
It is the Lamb that opens the seals (vi. 1). It is 
before the Lamb that the great multitude stand 
clothed in white (vi. 9). It is the blood of the 
Lamb that washes the raiment white (vu. 14). It 
is by the blood of the Lamb that the victory is won 
(xii. ihe The book of life belongs to the Lamb 
slain (xiii. 8). It was a Lamb that stood on the 


1 Thirty times does the word Lamb, as Christ’s heavenly name, 
occur in the Apocalypse ; bringing perpetually before the redeemed 
in glory the cross and the blood, as if to prevent the possibility of 
our losing sight of CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 
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glorious Mount Zion (xiv. 1). It 1s the Lamb that 
the redeemed multitude are seen following (xiv. 4) ; 
and that multitude is the first-fruits unto God and 
unto the Lamb (xiv. 4). It is the song of the Lamb 
that is sung in heaven (xv. 3). It is the Lamb that 
wars and overcomes (xvil. 14). It is the marriage 
of the Lamb that is celebrated, and it is to the 
matrriage-supper of the Lamb that we are called 
(xix. 7, 9).. The church is the Laml’s wife (xxi. 9). 
On the foundations of the heavenly city are written 
the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb 
(xxi 14). Of this city the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb are the temple (xxi. 23). Of that 
city the Lamb is the light (xxi. 23). The book 
of life of the Lamb, and the throne of the Lamb 
(xxi. 27, xxii. 1, 3), sum up this wondrous list of 
honours and dignities belonging to the Lord Jesus 
as the crucified Son of God. ) 

Thus the glory of heaven revolves round the , 
cross; and every object on which the eye lights 
in the celestial city will remind us of the cross, 
and carry us back to Golgotha. Never shall we 
get beyond it, or turn our backs on it, or cease to 
draw from it the divine virtue which it contains. 


The tree, be it palm, or cedar, or olive, can never 
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be independent of its roots, however stately its 
growth, however plentiful its fruit. The building, 
be it palace or temple, can never be separated 
from its foundation, however spacious or ornate 
its structure may be. So, never shall the redeemed 
be independent of the cross, or cease to draw from 
its fulness. 

In what ways our looking to the cross _here- 
after will benefit us; what the shadow of that 
tree will do for us in the eternal kingdom, I know 
not, nor do I venture to say. But it would seem 
as if the cross and the glory were so inseparably 
bound together, that there cannot be the enjoy- 
ment of the one without the remembrance of the 
other. The completeness of the sacrificial work 
on Calvary will be matter for eternal contempla- 
tion and rejoicing, long after every sin has been, 
by its cleansing efficacy, washed out of our being 
for ever. 

Shall we ever exhaust the fulness of the cross ? 
Is it a mere stepping-stone to something beyond 
itself 2? Shall we ever cease to glory in it (as the 
apostle gloried), not only because of past, but 
because of present and eternal blessing? The 


forgiveness of sin is one thing; but is that all? 
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The crucifixion of the world is another; but 1s 
that all? Is the cross to be a relic, useless though 
venerable, like the serpent of brass laid up in the 
tabernacle ; to be destroyed perhaps at some future 
time, and called Nehushtan? (2 Kings xviii. 4.) 
Or is it not rather like the tree of life, which 
bears twelve manner of fruits, and yields its fruit 
every month, by the banks of the celestial river ? 
Its influence here on earth is transforming; but 
even after the transformation has been completed, 
and the whole church perfected, shall there not: 
be a rising higher and higher, a taking on of 
greater and yet greater comeliness, a passing from 
glory to glory; and all in connection with the 
cross, and through the never-ending vision of its 
wonders ? 

Of the new Jerusalem it is said, ‘The Lamp is the 
light (or lamp) thereof’ (Rey. xxi 23). The Lamb 
is only another name for Christ crucified: so that ~ 
thus it is the cross that is the lamp of the holy city ; 
and with its light, the gates of pearl, the jasper 
wall, the golden streets, the brilliant foundations, 
and the crystal river, are all lighted up. The glow 
of the cross is everywhere, penetrating every part, 


and reflected from every gem; and by its peculiar 
E 
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radiance transporting the dwellers of the city back 
to Golgotha, as the fountainhead of all this splendour. 

It is light from Calvary that fills the heaven of 
heavens. Yet it is no dim religious heht: for the 
glory of God is to lighten it (Rev. xxi. 23); and its 
light is ‘ like unto a stone most precious, even like 
a jasper-stone, clear as crystal; and there is no 
night there, and they need no candle, neither light 
of the sun, for the Lord God giveth them light’ 
(Rev. xxi. 5). Yes, we shall never be done with 
the cross and the blood; though, where all are clean 
and perfect in every sense, these will not be used 
for purging the conscience or justifying the ungodly. 

It is the symbol both of a dying and of a risen 
Christ that we find in the Revelation. The ‘lamb 
as it had been slain’ indicates both. But the pro- 
minence is given to the former. It is the slain 
Lamb that has the power and authority to open the 
seals; implying that it was in His sin-bearing or 
sacrificial character that He exercised this right, and 
that it was His finished work on which this right 
rested, and by which it was acquired. It is as the 
Lamb that He is possessed with all wisdom and 
streneth—‘ the seven horns and the seven eyes, 


which are the seven Spirits of God’ (Rev. v. 6); 


by 
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the Holy Spirit, or the Spirit of omniscience and 
omnipotence. 

The Lamb is one of His special and eternal titles ; 
the name by which He is best known in heaven. 
As such, we obey and honour and worship Him ; 
never being allowed to lose sight of the cross amid 
all the glories of the kingdom. As such we follow 
Him, and shall follow Him eternally, as it is written, 
‘These are they that follow THE Lams whitherso- 


ever He goeth’ (Rev. xiv. 4). 
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COE AGP Telit Ge 
RIGHTEOUSNESS FOR THE UNRIGHTEOUS. 


| WT is in righteousness and by righteousness that 
God saves the sinner. 

He justifies the ungodly (Rom. iv. 5); but He 
does it im and by RIGHTEOUSNESS. For ‘the right- 
eous Lord loveth righteousness’ (Ps. xi. 7). He 
‘justifies freely by His grace’ (Rom. ili. 24); but 
‘still it is ‘in and by righteousness. His grace is 
righteous grace; it is grace which condemns the sin 
while acquitting the sinner; nay, which condemns 
the sin by means of that very thing which brings 
about the acquittal of the sinner. His pardon is 
righteous pardon, and’ therefore irreversible. His 
salvation is righteous salvation, and therefore ever- 
lasting. 

It is as the righteous Judge that God justifies. 
He is ‘faithful and just’ in forgiving sin (1 John 
i. 9). By His pardons He magnifies His righteous- 
ness; so that he who goes to God for forgiveness 
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can use as his plea the righteousness of the righteous 
Judge, no less than the grace of the loving and 
merciful Lord God. 

God loves to pardon because He is love; and He 
loves to pardon because He is righteous, and true, 
and holy. No sin can be too great for pardon, 
and no sinner can be too deep or old in sin to be 
saved and blest; because the righteousness out of 
which the salvation comes is infinite." 

The sacrifices on which the sinner is called to 
rest are ‘the sacrifices of righteousness’ (Deut. xxxill. 
19; Ps. iv. 5). It is from ‘the God of our salva- 


1 * How art thou righteous before God? Only by a true faith 
in Jesus Christ : insomuch that if my conscience accuse me that I 
have grievously transgressed against all the commandments of God, 
nor have kept any one of them, and, moreover, am still prone to 
evil ; yet, notwithstanding, the full and perfect satisfaction, right- 
eousness, and holiness of Christ is imputed and given to me, without 
any merit of mine, of the mere mercy of God, even as if I had never 
committed any sin, or as if no spot at all did cleave to me, yea, as if 
I myself had perfectly performed that obedience which Christ per- ~ 
formed for me. ... Why is Christ’s sacrifice and obedience called 
the material cause of our justification? For that it is the same for 
which we are made righteous (Rom. v. 19).—Is Christ’s death and 
last passion only imputed to us, or also the obedience of His life ? 
Both. His satisfaction by punishment meriteth for us the remis- 
sion of sin. This is His passive obedience. Then there is the 
obedience called active obedience. . ... We owed to God not only 
punishment for the transgression, but also a perfect obedience. All 
this hath Christ satisfied for us. But our justification is most 
ascribed to Christ’s suffering, blood-shedding, and death.’ (Heidel- 
berg Catechism. ) 
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tion’ that this righteousness comes (Ps. xxiv. 5). It 


is with the ‘sacrifices of righteousness’ that God is 
‘pleased’ (Ps. li. 19). It is with righteousness that 


His priests are clothed (Ps. cxxxi. 9). It is right- 
eousness that looks down from heaven to bless us 
(Ps. Ixxxv. 11); and it is r7ghteousness and peace that 
kiss each other in bringing deliverance to our world. 
It is the work of righteousness that is peace, and ‘ the 
effect of righteousness, quietness, and assurance for 
ever’ (Isa. xxxii. 17). 

It is with the ‘ robe of righteousness’ that Messiah 
is clothed, over and above the garments of salvation 
(Isa. Ixi. 10), when He comes to deliver earth ; and 
when He proclaims Himself ‘mighty to save, it 
is when ‘speaking in righteousness’ (Isa. 1x1. 1). 
When He came to ‘ finish the transgression, and to 
make an end of sin, and to make reconciliation for 
iniquity, He came also to bring in ‘ everlasting 
righteousness’ (Dan. 1x. 24). 

‘This is the name whereby He shall be called, 
THE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS’ (Jer. xxi. 6); and 
as if to mark the way in which He blesses and 
justifies, it is added in another place, ‘This is the 
name wherewith SHE shall be called, The Lord our 


righteousness ’ (Jer. xxxiiil. 16)—His name passing 
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f over to the sinner; the sinner’s name lost and for- 
gotten in that of his substitute. Oneness in name, 
in nature, in privilege, in position, in righteous- 
ness, and in glory with Messiah, his divine sin- 
bearer, is the sinners portion. ‘Their righteous- 
ness is of ME, saith the Lord’ (Isa. liv. 17); for 
‘He, of God, is made unto us righteousness’ (1 Cor. 
i. 30). The transference is complete and eternal. 
From the moment that we receive the divine testi- 
mony to the righteousness of the Son of God, all the 
guilt that was on us passes over to Him, and all His 

righteousness passes over to us; so that God looks 

on us as possessed of that righteousness, and treats 
us according to its value in His sight. Men may 
call this a mere ‘name’ or ‘ legal fiction ;’ but it is 
such a ‘name’ as secures for us the full favour of 
the righteous God, who can only show favour to 
us in a righteous way; and it is such a ‘ fiction’ 
as law recognises and God acts upon in dealing 
with the unrighteous as if they were righteous,— 
supremely, divinely righteous, in virtue of their con- 
nection with Him, who, ‘though He knew no sin, 
was made sin for us, that we might be made the 
RIGHTEOUSNESS OF Gop in Him’ (2 Cor. v. 21). 


This is ‘the righteousness of God which is re- 
¥ . ) 


ae P Lot, On, 
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vealed from faith to faith’’ (Rom. i.17). This is 
‘the righteousness of God without the law which 
is manifested, and was witnessed by the law and the 
prophets’ (Rom. ii. 21); ‘ the righteousness of God 
which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and 
upon all them that believe’ (Rom. iii. 22)? Thus, 
‘in believing’ (not in doing) this ‘righteousness of 
God’ becomes ours; for the promise of it is ‘to 
him that worketh not, but belieyeth on Him that 
justifieth the ungodly’ (Rom. iv. 5). 

On our part there is the ‘ believing ;’ on God’s 
part, the ‘ imputing’. or reckoning. We believe, 
He imputes; and the whole transaction is done. 
The blood (as ‘ atoning’ or ‘ covering’) washes off 
our guilt; the righteousness presents us before God 
as legally entitled to that position of righteousness 
which our surety holds, as being Himself not merely 


the righteous One, but ‘ Jehovah our righteousness.’ 


1 That is, ‘ Therein is the righteousness of God, which is by faith, 
revealed to be believed.’ 

2 That is, The righteousness which God has provided for us, the 
righteousness of Him who is God, and which comes to us by be- 
lieving in Christ, is presented to all without distinction, and is put 
upon all who believe for a robe or covering ; as it is written, ‘ Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ’ (Rom. xiii. 14) ; and again, ‘ As many 
of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ’ (Gal. 
iii. 27). 
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We get the benefit of His perfection in all its com- 


pleteness ; not as infused into us, but as covering | 


us: ‘Thy beauty was perfect through MY COMELINESS 
which I had put upon thee’ (Hzek. xvi. 14). Apply- 


ing here the words of the prophet concerning 


Jerusalem, we may illustrate and extend the figure 


used by the Holy Spirit as to the ‘ perfection’ of 


him whom this righteousness covers. Spread out, it 


is as follows :— 


1 
2. 
2 
Oo 


‘TI said to thee, Live’ (Ezek. xvi. 6). 
‘I spread my skirt over thee’ (ver. 8). 


. ‘I entered into a covenant with thee, and 


thou becamest mine’ (ver. 8). 


. ‘I washed thee’ (ver. 9). 

. ‘I anointed thee’ (ver. 9). 

. ‘I clothed thee’ (ver. 10). 

mri ipshod.thee? Ger.,10). 

.. ‘I girded thee’ (ver. 10). 

. ‘I covered thee with silk’ (ver. 10). 


. ‘I decked thee with ornaments, bracelets, 


chains, jewels, a beautiful crown’ (ver. 12). 


. ‘Thou wast exceeding beautiful’ (ver. 13). 
. ‘Thy renown went forth for thy beauty’ 


(ver. 14). 


Such, in the symbols of Scripture, is a picture of 
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the perfection (not our own) with which we are 
clothed, so soon as we believe in Him who is 
‘Jehovah our righteousness. ‘ Thou art all fair, 
my love; there is no spot in thee’ (Song of Sol. 
ann: 7) 

‘He that believeth is not condemned’ (John ii. 
18). This is the negative side ; and even were there 
no more for us, this would be blessedness, seeing our 
portion was by nature that of ‘children of wrath.’ 
But there is more; for it is written, ‘ All that believe 
are justified from all things’ (Acts xin. 39); and 
‘Christ is the end (or fulfilling) of the law for 
RIGHTEOUSNESS to every one that belheveth’ (Rom. 
x. 4). ‘As by the offence of one, judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation; even so by THE 
RIGHTEOUSNESS OF ONE, the free gift came upon all 
men unto JUSTIFICATION OF LIFE’ (Rom. v. 18). 

The strength or kind of faith required is nowhere 
stated. The Holy Spirit has said nothing as to quan- 
tity or quality, on which so many dwell, and over 
which they stumble, remaining all their days in dark- 
ness and uncertainty. It is simply in believing,— 
feeble as our faith may be,—that we are invested 
with this righteousness. For faith is no work, nor 


merit, nor effort; but the cessation from all these, 
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and the acceptance in place of them of what another 
has done,—done completely, and for ever. The sim- 
plest, feeblest faith suffices; for it is not the excel- 
lence of our act of faith that does aught for us, but 
the excellence of Him who suffered for sin, the just 
for the unjust, that He might bring us to God. His 
perfection suffices to cover not only that which is im- 
perfect in our characters and lives, but that which 
is imperfect in our faith, when we believe on His 
name. 

Many a feeble hand,—perhaps many a palsied 
one,—was laid on the head of the burnt-offering 
(Lev. 1. 4); but the feebleness of that palsied touch 
did not alter the character of the sacrifice, or make 
it less available in all its fulness for him who 
brought it. The priest would not turn him away 
from the door of the tabernacle because his hand 
‘ trembled ; nor would the bullock fail to be ‘ accepted 
for him, to make atonement for him’ (Lev. 1. 4), be- 
cause his fingers might barely touch its head by reason 
of his feebleness. The burnt-offering was still the 
burnt-offering, and the weakest touch sufficed to 
establish the connection between it and him, because 
even that feeble touch was the expression of his con- 
sciousness that he was unfit to be dealt with on the 
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footing of what he was himself, and of his desire to 
be dealt with by God on the footing of another, 
infinitely worthier and more perfect than himself. 

On our part there is unrighteousness, condemning 
us; on God’s part there is righteousness, forgiving 
and blessing us. Thus unrighteousness meets right- 
eousness, not to war with each other, but to be at 
peace. They come together in love, not in enmity ; 
and the hand of righteousness is stretched out not 
to destroy, but to save. 

It is as the wnrighteous that we come to God ; not 
with goodness in our hands as a recommendation, 
but with the utter want of goodness; not with 
amendment or promises of amendment, but with 
only evil, both in the present and the past; not 
presenting the claim of contrition or repentance or 
broken hearts to induce God to receive us as some- 
thing less than unrighteous, but going to Him 
simply as unrighteous; unable to remove that un- 
righteousness, or offer anything either to palliate 
or propitiate.’ | 

1 <T may boldly glory of all the victory which He obtaineth over 
the law, sin, death, the devil; and may challenge to myself all 
His works, even as if they were my own, and I myself had done 


them. . . . Wherefore, when the law shall come and accuse thee 
that thou dost not observe it, send it to Christ, and say, There is 
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It is the conscious absence of all good things 
that leads us to the fountain of all goodness. That 
fountain is open to all who thus come; it is closed 


against all who come on any other footing. It is 


that man who hath fulfilled the law; to Him I cleave; He hath ,. 
fulfilled it for me, and hath given His fulfilling unto me. When it 
heareth these things, it will be quiet. If sin come, and would have 
thee by the throat, send it to Christ, and say, As much as thou 
mayest do against Him, so much right shalt thou have against me ; 
for | am in Him, and He isin me. If death creep upon thee and 
attempt to devour thee, say unto it, Good mistress Death, dost thou 
know this man? Come, bite out His tooth: hast thou forgotten 
how little thy biting prevailed with Him once? Go to! if it bea 
pleasure unto thee, encounter Him again. Thou hast persuaded 
thyself that thou shouldest have prevailed somewhat against Him 
when He did hang between two thieves, and died an ignominious 
death ; but what didst thou gain thereby? Thou didst bite, indeed, 
but it turned worst to thyself. I pertain to this man; I am His, » 
and He is mine, and where He abideth I will abide. Thou couldst 
hurt Him nothing ; therefore let me alone. . . . Hereof we may 
easily understand what kind of works those be which make us entire 
and righteous before God. Surely they are the works of another. . 
Salvation hath come unto all by Jesus Christ, as by the works of 
another ; wherefore this is diligently to be noted, that our felicity 
doth not consist in our own works, but in the works of another, 
namely, of Christ Jesus our Saviour, which we obtain through faith 
only in Him. . . . Before God this thy righteousness is of no esti- 
mation. Thou must set in place thereof another, namely mine. 
This God my Father doth allow. I have appeased the wrath of 
God, and of an angry Judge have made Him a gentle, merciful, and 
gracious Father. Believe this, and it goeth well with thee; thou 
art then safe, entire, and righteous. Beware that thou presume 
not to deal before God with thine own works. But if thou wilt do 
anything with Him, creep into me, put on me, and thou shalt 
obtain of my Father whatsoever thou desirest.’—LuTHER, Sermon 
on John xx. 24-29, 
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the want of light and life that draws us to the one 
source of both; and both of these are the free gifts 
of God. 

He who comes as partly righteous is sent empty 
| away. He who comes acknowledging unrighteous- 
ness, but at the same time trying to neutralize it 
or to expiate it by feelings, and prayers, and tears, 
is equally rejected. But he who comes as an wun- 
righteous man to a righteous yet gracious God, finds 
not only ready access, but plenteous blessing. The 
righteous God receives unrighteous man, if man pre- 
sents himself in his own true character as a sinner, 
and does not mock God by pretending to be some- 
thing less or better than this. 

For then the divinely provided righteousness 
comes in to cover the unrighteous, and to enable 
God to receive him in love, and justify him before 
earth and heaven. 

In all this we find such things as the following ; 
each of them bringing out a separate aspect of the 
answer to the great question, ‘ How can man be just 
with God 2’ 

J 1. The Justifier ;—‘ It is God that justifieth.’ The 
sentence of acquittal must come from His lips, and 


be registered in His books. 
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2. The justified Man, the sinner, under wrath, 
the ungodly, the condemned. 

3. The justifying fact ;—-The death of Him whose 
name is Jehovah our righteousness. 

4, The justifying instrument;—Faith. Not strong 
faith, or great faith, or perfect faith, but simply 
faith, or believing. ‘We are justified by faith. 

5. The justifying medium ;—The righteousness of 
God. This is the ‘best robe’ which is prepared for 
the prodigal, by which he is clothed and beautified, 
and made fit to enter his Father’s house, and sit 
down at his Father's table. Christ is Himself our 
justification. In Him we ‘stand. In Him we are 
‘found. Him we ‘put on, and with Him we are 
clothed, by Him we are protected as by a shield, in 
Him we take refuge as in a strong tower. 

‘Found in Him.’ What then? Our own ‘self’ 


has disappeared; and instead there is Christ, the - 


beloved Son in whom God is well pleased. Found 
in ourselves, there was nothing but wrath; found in 
Him, there is nothing but favour. We are hidden 
in Christ. God seeks for us; and when at last He 
discovers us in our hiding-place, it is not we that 
He finds, but Christ; so complete is the exchange 
of persons, so perfect and so glorious the disguise. 


< 
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Yet it is not a disguise which shall ever be taken 
off, nor of which we shall have cause to be ashamed. 
It remains ours for ever. It is an everlasting 
righteousness.! 

Jehovah is satisfied with Christ’s obedience. He 
is well pleased with His righteousness. And when 
we, crediting His testimony to that obedience and 
that righteousness, consent to be treated by Him on 
the footing of its perfection, then is He satisfied and 
well pleased with us. 

Jehovah is satisfied, more than satisfied, with 
Christ’s fulfilling of the law which man had broken. 
For never had that law been so fulfilled in all its 


parts as it was in the hfe of the God-man. For 


1 In this there is no confusion of personalities; no transfer of 
moral character ; no exchange of herent sin on the one hand, or 
inherent righteousness on the other ; no literal or physical identity ; 
but a judicial verdict or sentence is given in our favour, constituting 
us partakers in law of all the results or fruits of the work of Him 
whom God, as Judge, appointed our substitute. ‘As we are made 
guilty of Adam’s sin, which is not inherent in us, but only im- 
puted to us; so are we made righteous by the righteousness of - 
Christ, which is not inherent in us, but only imputed to us’ (Owen). 
The legal or judicial gift of benefits is certainly different from the 
personal meriting of them ; but the benefits are not less-real, nor 
their possession less sure. That they should come to us in a 
righteous way, with the consent and sanction of law, is the great 
thing. The reality is to be measured by the actual possession and 
enjoyment of the benefits, and not by the way in which they come. 
The security for them lies in this, that they reach us in a legal and 
honourable way. 
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man to fulfil it, would have been much; for an 
angel to fulfil it, would have been more; but for 
Him who was God and man to fulfil it, was yet un- 
speakably more. So satisfied is Jehovah with this 
divine law-fulfilling, and with Him who so glori- 
ously fulfilled it, that He is willing to pass from 
or cancel all the law’s sentences against us; nay, 
to deal with us as partakers of or identified with 
this law-fulfilling, if we will but agree to give up 
all personal claims to His favour, and accept the 
claims of Him who hath magnified the law and 


made it honourable. 
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CHAPTER wal 
THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD RECKONED TO US. 


HIS ‘everlasting righteousness’ comes to us 

through believing. We are ‘justified by 

faith’ (Rom. v. 1), the fruit of which is ‘peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

It is of this ‘everlasting righteousness’ that the 
Apostle Peter speaks when he begins his second 
epistle thus: ‘Simon Peter, a servant and an apostle 
of Jesus Christ, to them that have obtained like 
precious faith with us, through the righteousness of 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ’! (2 Pet. i. 1). 

This righteousness is ‘ reckoned’ or ‘imputed’ to 
all who believe; so that they are treated by God 
as if it were actually theirs. They are entitled to 


1“To them that have obtained like precious faith with us,’ i.e. 
with us Jews, who have believed now, and with all our fathers of 
the past ages, ‘through (or more properly i) the righteousness of 
Him who is our God and Saviour.’ Thus that which is elsewhere 
called ‘the righteousness of God’ is here called ‘ the righteousness 
of our God and Saviour,’ i.e. of Christ. So that ‘the righteousness 
of Christ’ is a scriptural expression. 
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claim all that which such a righteousness can 
merit from God, as the Judge of righteous claims. 
It does not become ours gradually, or in fragments 
or drops; but is transferred to us all at once. It 
is not that so much of it is reckoned to us (so 
much to account, as men in business say) in pro- 
portion to the strength of our faith, or the warmth 
of our love, or the fervour of our prayers; but the 
whole of it passes over to us by «mputation: we 
are ‘accepted in the Beloved’ (Eph. i. 6); we are 
“complete in Him, who is the head of all principality 
and power’ (Col. 1.10). In its whole quality and 
quantity it is transferred to us. Its perfection re- 
presents us before God; and its preciousness, with 
all that that preciousness can purchase for us, 
henceforth belongs to us* (1 Pet. i. 7). The stone, 


the chief corner-stone, elect and precious,—this 


1In the high priest’s breastplate were twelve precious stones, on 
which the names of the twelve tribes were written. The names 
thus graven shone with ali the glory of the gems which contained ¥ 
them. Thus are our names written on the breastplate of the greater 
High Priest, not only for remembrance, but for glory. They are 
enveloped in His glory, and shine as if all that glory were their own. 
The lustre of the sardius, and the topaz, and the diamond, chased 
in gold, took away that which was dark and earthly about the name, / 
or the person, or the tribe ; so the more resplendent lustre of the 
heavenly gems which glitter in the breastplate of the great Inter- 
cessor not only hides all that is unlustrous in us, but gives to us 
a beauty such as belongs only to Him. 
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stone in all its preciousness is ours, not only for 
resting on, not only for acceptance, but for what- 
ever its divine value can purchase for us. Possessed 
of this preciousness (imputed, but still owrs), we go 
into the heavenly market, and buy what we need 
without stint or end. We get everything upon the 
credit of His name, and because not only has our 
unworthiness ceased to be recognised by God in His 
dealings with us, but our demerit been supplanted 
by the merit of One who is absolutely and divinely 
perfect. In His name we carry on all our transac- 
tions with God, and obtain all that we need by 
simply using it as our plea. The things that He 
| did not do were laid to His charge, and He was 
“treated as if He had done them all; so the things 
that He did do are put to,our account, and we are 
treated by God as if we had done them all. 

This is the scriptural meaning of reckoning or 
imputing, both in the Old Testament and the New. 
Let us look at a few of these. 

Gen. xv. 6: ‘It was imputed to him for right- 
eousness ;’ z.¢. 1t was so reckoned to him, that in 
virtue of it he was treated as being what he was 
not. 

Gen. xxxi. 15: ‘Are we not cownted of him 
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strangers?’ Are we not treated by him as if we were 
strangers, not children ? 

Lev. vii. 18: ‘ Neither shall it be imputed unto 
him that offereth it’ The excellence of the peace- 
offering shall not be counted to him. 

Num. xviii. 27: ‘Your heave-offering shall be 
reckoned unto you as though it were the corn of the 
threshing-floor.” It shall be accepted by God as if it 
were the whole harvest, and ye shall be treated by 
Him accordingly. 

2 Sam. xix. 19: ‘Let not my lord wmpute iniquity 
unto me, neither do thou remember that which thy 
servant did perversely. Do not deal with me ac- 
cording to my iniquity. 

Ps. xxxu. 2: ‘Blessed is the man unto whom 
the Lord tmputeth not iniquity ;’ to whom God does 
not reckon his iniquities, but treats him as if they 
were not (see also Ps. evi. 31). 

Rom. iv. 3: ‘Itwas cownted to him for righteousness.’ 

Rom. iv. 5: ‘His faith is cownted for righteous- 
ness ;’ 2.¢., not as the righteousness, or as the substi- 
tute for it, but as bringing him into righteousness (eds 
Suxatocvvny). 

Rom. iv. 6: ‘Unto whom God ¢mputeth righteous- 


ness without works.’ 


~ 
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Rom. iv. 8: ‘Blessed is the man to whom the 
Lord will noé impute sin, 

Rom. iv. 11: ‘That righteousness might be 
imputed to them also.’ 

Rom. iv. 24: ‘To whom it shall be imputed, if 
we believe on Him who raised up Jesus our Lord 
from the dead,’ | 

2 Cor. v. 19: ‘Not «imputing their trespasses 
unto them.’ 

Gal. 11. 6: ‘It was accounted to him for righteous- 
ness.’ 

Thus the idea of reckoning to one what does not 
belong to him, and treating him as if he really 
possessed all that is reckoned to him, comes out very 
clearly. This is God’s way of lifting man out of 
the horrible pit and the miry clay; of giving him a 
standing and a privilege and a hope far beyond that 
which mere pardon gives, and no less far above that . 
which the first Adam lost. To be righteous accord- 
ing to the righteousness of the first Adam, would 


have been much; but to be righteous according to 


1 See the Greek of Isa. lili. 3, 4. ‘He was despised, and we 
esteemed Him not ;’ z.e. refused to reckon Him to be what He was. 
‘We did esteem Him stricken, smitten of God ;’ we reckoned Him 
to be under the curse of God. The word in these two sentences 
ig the same as is elsewhere rendered ‘imputed.’ 
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the righteousness of the last Adam, the Lord from / 
heaven, is unspeakably and inconceivably more. | 

‘It is God that justifies ;’ and He does so by im- 
puting to us a righteousness which warrants Him as 
the Judge to justify the unrighteous freely. 

It is not simply because of this righteousness that 
Jehovah justifies; but by legally transferring it to 
us, so that we can use it, and plead it, and appear 
before God in it, just as if it were wholly our own. 
Romanists and Socinians have set themselves 
strongly against the doctrine of ‘imputed righteous- 
ness. But there it stands, written clearly and. 
legibly in the divine word. There it stands, an 
essential part of the great Bible truth concerning 
sacrifice and substitution and suretyship. It is as 
deeply written in the book of Leviticus as in the 
Epistle to the Romans. It spreads itself over all 
Scripture; and rises gloriously into view in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, where the ‘ obedience 
unto death’ which makes up this righteousness was 
completed. There He, who as our substitute took 

1 « Justifying righteousness is the doing and suffering of Christ 
when He was in the world. This is clear, because we are said to be 
justified by His obedience—His obedience to the law (Rom. v. 19, 


x. 4). This righteousness resides in and with the person of Christ ; 
it is of a justifying virtue only by imputation, i.e. by God’s reckon- 
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flesh and was born at Bethlehem,—who as our sub- 
stitute passed through earth, a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief,—consummated His substitution, 
and brought. in the ‘ everlasting righteousness ;’ the 
righteousness of which the apostle spoke when he 
reasoned that, ‘as by the desobedience of one many 
were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall 
many be made righteous’ (Rom. v. 19); and when 
he proclaimed his abnegation of all other righteous- 
nesses : ‘and be found in Him, not having mine own 
righteousness, which is of the law, but that which 
is by the faith of Christ, even the righteousness 
which is of God by faith’ (Phil in. 9). This is 
‘the gift of righteousness’ regarding which he says: 
‘If by one man’s offence death reigned by one; much 
more they which receive abundance of grace, and of 
the gift of righteousness, shall reign in life by one, 
Jesus Christ’ (Rom. v. 17). The one man’s offence 


rests upon all men ‘to condemnation’ (Rom. v. 18) ; 


ing it to us, even as our sins made the Lord Jesus a sinner, nay sin, 
i.e. by God’s reckoning it to Him. The righteousness of God, #.e. 
a righteousness of God’s completing, a righteousness of God’s be- 
stowing, a righteousness that God gives unto and puts upon all 
them that believe,—a righteousness that stands in the works of 
Christ, and that is imputed both by the grace and justice of God. 
The righteousness by which we stand just before God, from the 
curse, was performed long ago by the person of Christ.’—BuNyYAN’s 
Sermon on Justification by Imputed Righteousness. 
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so the one Man’s righteousness, as the counteraction 
or removal of this condemnation, is available and 
efficacious ‘unto justification of life. The imputa- 
tion of the first Adam’s sin to us, and of the last 
Adam’s righteousness, are thus placed side by side. 
The transference of our guilt to the Divine Substi- 
tute, and the transference of that Substitute’s right- 
eousness or perfection to us, must stand or fall 
together. 

This righteousness of God was no common 
righteousness. It was the righteousness of Him 
who was both God and man; and therefore it was 
not only the righteousness of God, but in addition 
to this it was the righteousness of man. It em- 
bodied and exhibited all uncreated and all created 
perfection. Never had the like been seen or heard 
of in heaven or on earth before. It was the two- 
fold perfection of Creatorhood and Creatorship in 
one resplendent centre, one glorious Person; and the 
dignity of that Person gave a perfection, a vastness, 
a length and breadth, a height and depth, to that 
righteousness which never had been equalled, and 
which never shall be equalled for ever. It is the 
perfection of perfection; the excellency of excel- 
lency ; the holiness of holiness. It is that in which 
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God pre-eminently delighteth. Never had His law 
been so kept and honoured before. Son of God and 
Son of man in one person, He in this twofold cha- 
racter keeps the Father’s law, and in keeping it pro- 
vides a righteousness so large and full, that it can be 
shared with others, transferred to others, imputed to 
others, and God be glorified (as well as the sinner 
saved) by the transference and imputation. Never 
had God been so loved as now; with all divine love 
and with all human love. Never had God been so 
served and obeyed, as now He has been by Him who 
is ‘God manifest in flesh’ Never had God found 
one before, who for love to the holy law was willing 
to become its victim that it might be honoured ; who 
for love to God was willing not only to be made 
under the law, but by thus coming under it, to sub- 

ject Himself to death, even the death of the cross ; 
who for love to the fallen creature was willing to 
take the sinner’s place, to bear the sinner’s burden, 
to undergo the sinners penalty, to assume the 
sinner’s curse, to die the sinner’s death of shame 
and anguish, and to go down in darkness to the 
sinner’s grave. 

The. objections against imputation all resolve 


themselves into objections against substitution in 
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any form. Vicarious suffering is even more wn- 
reasonable to some than vicarious obedience; and 
the arguments used in assailing the former apply 
with greater force against the latter. Yet human 
law recognises both; the ‘laws of nature’ show the 
existence of both; and the divine law, as interpreted 
by the great Lawgiver Himself, acknowledges both. 
Man is willing to act on the principle of substitution 
or representation by another in earthly transactions, 
such as the payment of debt, or the performance of 
duty, or the descent of property; but he is not so 
willing to admit it, or proceed upon it, in the great 
transaction between hiny and God as to condemnation 
and righteousness. That to which he objects not in 
temporal things, he repudiates in spiritual as unjust 
and unreasonable; giving one man the benefit of 
another’s doings or another’s sufferings; treating 
the man who has not paid the debt as if he had 
done so, because another has paid it for him; or 
recognising the legal right of a man to large wealth 
or a vast estate, no part of which he had earned or 
deserved, but which had come to him as the gift 
and fruit of another’s lifetime’s toil. Men object 
not to receive any kind or amount of this world’s 


goods from another, though they have done nothing 
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to deserve them, but everything to make them un- 
worthy of them; but they refuse to accept the 
favour of God, and a standing in righteousness 
before Him, on the ground of what a substitute has 
done and suffered. In earthly things they are 
willing to be represented by another, but not in 
heavenly things. The former is all fair, and just, 
and legal; the latter is absurd, an insult to their 
understanding, and a depreciation of their worth! 
Yet if they prized the heavenly as much as they do 
the earthly blessing, they would not entertain such 
scruples nor raise such objections as to receiving it 
from another as the result of his work. If God is 
willing that Christ should represent us, who are we, 
that we should refuse to be represented by Him ? 
If God is willing to deal with us on the footing of 
Christ’s obedience, and to reckon that obedience to 
us as if it had been our own, who are we, that we 
should reject such a method of blessing, and call it 
unjust and impossible? This principle or theory 
of representation, of one man being treated far 
beyond his deserts in virtue of his being legally 
entitled to use the name or claims of another, runs. 
through all earthly transactions ; and why should it 


not in like manner pervade the heavenly ? 
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Rejection of ‘imputed righteousness’ because the 
words do not actually occur in Scripture, is foolish 
and weak. Such terms as Christianity, the Trinity, 
the Hucharist, Plenary Inspiration, are not to be 
found in the Bible; yet, inasmuch as the thing, or 
object, or truth which these words truly and ac- 
curately cover is there, the term is received as 
substantially accurate, and made use of without 
scruple. Such an objection savours more of little- 
minded cavilling than of the truth-seeking simplicity 
of faith.’ 

Refusal to accept the divine ‘ theory ’ or doctrine 
of representation in and by another, indicates in 
many cases mere indifference to the blessing to be 
received ; in others, resentment of the way in which 


that doctrine utterly sets aside all excellency or 


1 Thus old Anthony Burgess, in 1655, wrote regarding imputa- 
tion : ‘ The righteousness the believer hath is imputed. It is an 
accounted or reckoned righteousness to him ; it is not that which 
he hath inherently in himself, but God through Christ doth esteem 
of him as if he had it, and so deals with him as wholly righteous. 
This is a passive, not an active righteousness,—a righteousness we 
receive, not that. we do. This doctrine of imputed righteousness 
is by all erroneous persons judged to be like the abomination of 
desolation. Howsoever heretical persons contradict one another 
in other things, yet against this they are unanimously conspiring. 
It is well enough known what reproaches and mocks are put upon 
it by the Popish party, calling it the putative and chimerical 
righteousness. The Socinians abominate it. The Castellians 
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merit on our part. Men will win the kingdom for 
themselves; they will deserve eternal life; they 
will not take forgiveness or righteousness freely 
from another’s hands, or be indebted to a substitute 
for what they are persuaded they can earn by their 
personal doings. Because the plan of representa- 
tion or substitution is distasteful and humbling, 
they call it absurd and unjust. They refuse a 
heavenly inheritance on such terms, while perhaps 
at the very moment they are accepting an earthly 
estate on terms as totally irrespective of their own 
labour or goodness. 

The Judge must either be the justifier or the 
condemner. That Judge is Jehovah. It is His 


office to condemn, it is His office also to justify. 


flout at it, saying they have an imputed learning, and imputed 
modesty, that hold imputed righteousness. The Arminians, 
though they grant faith to be accounted for righteousness, yet 
think it an idol of the Protestants’ brain to say that Christ’s 
righteousness is imputed to us, and say that it is nowhere ex- 
pressed in Scripture... . Let this satisfy us, that the Scripture 
doth often mention an imputed righteousness, and therefore that 
it should not be matter of reproach, but worthy of all acceptation ; 
and certainly, seeing none of us have such an inherent righteous- 
ness within ourselves as is able to endure before so perfect and 
holy a God, we ought greatly to rejoice in the goodness and mercy 
of God, who hath provided such glorious robes for us, that when we 
were wholly naked and undone, hath procured a righteousness for 
us that neither men nor angels could bring about.’ 
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He does not condemn by infusing sin into the 
person who appears before Him; so He does not 
justify by infusing. righteousness into the sinner 
whom He acquits. It is as Judge that He acquits. 
But He does not merely acquit or absolve. He 
goes beyond this. The marvellous way in which 
He has met the claims of justice, so as to enable 
Him to pronounce a righteous acquittal, enables 
Him to replace, either on his own former place of 
innocence, or on a higher, the sinner whom He 
absolves so freely and so completely. It was by 
representation or substitution of the just for the 
unjust that He was enabled to acquit; and it is by 
the same representation or substitution that He 
lifts into a more glorious position the acquitted 
man, The representative or substitute being the 
Son of God, and therefore of infinite dignity in 
His person, the excellency of that which He is 
and does, when conveyed or reckoned to another, 
gives that other a claim to be treated far higher 
than he could otherwise in any circumstances have 
possessed. Some may have expressed this trans- 
ference in terms too strong and absolute, as if we 
actually became as righteous as He is, as near to 


God as He is, as infinitely the objects of the 
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Father’s love as He is. But though there may have 
been unwise utterances on this point, which have 
needlessly afforded cause of offence and objection, 
it remains true that the man who believes in Jesus 
Christ, from the moment that he so believes, not only 
receives divine absolution from all guilt, but is so 
made legally possessor of His infinite righteous- 
ness, that all to which that righteousness entitles 
becomes his, and he is henceforth treated by God 
according to the perfection of the perfect One, as 
if that perfection had been his own. ‘As He is, so 
are we (even) in THIS world’ (1 John iv. 17), that 
is, even now, in our state of imperfection, though 
men of unclean lips, and though dwelling among a 
people of unclean lips; as it is elsewhere written, 
‘There is therefore Now (even now) no condemna- 
tion to them that are in Christ Jesus’ (Rom. viii. 1). 
Not only are we ‘delivered from the wrath to come’ 
(1 Thess. i 10); not only shall we ‘ not come into 
condemnation’ (John v. 24); not only are we 
‘justified from all things’ (Acts xii. 39); but we 
are ‘made’ THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD in Him’ 
(2 Cor. v. 21). 7 

The transaction is not one of borrowing. The 


1 Literally, we ‘ become ’—yiducda. 
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perfection made over to us is gwen, not lent, by 
God. It becomes ours in law; ours for all legal 
ends; ours as efficaciously as if it had been from | 
first to last our own in very deed. 

The transaction is a real one between the sinner 
and God, and carries with it all legal consequences, 
just as if the sinner had really discharged his own 
debts and obtained a judicial absolvitor from all 
further claims whatever; a receipt in full from 
Him to whom the great debt was due. 

The transaction is one to which all the parties 
concerned have consented, as being fully satisfied 
that injury has been done to none; nay, that all 
have been greatly more benefited by this mode of 
settlement than by the more direct one, of the 
parties punishable undergoing the punishment in 
their own persons. When thus not merely no 
injustice is done to any one, but when more than 
justice 18 done to all; when no one is defrauded, 
but when each gets far more than his due, how 
foolish, how preposterous, to speak of imputation 
as a violation of law, and a subversion of the prin- 
ciples of righteous government ! 

The transaction is not one of indifference to sin, 


or obliterative of the distinction between righteous- 
G 
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ness and unrighteousness. It is one which, of all 
that can be imagined, is most fitted to show the 
evil of evil, the malignity of sin, the divine hatred 
of all departure from perfection, the regard which 
God has to His law, His awful appreciation of 
justice, and His determination to secure, at any 
cost,—even the death of His Son,—the righteous 
foundations of the universe, and the sanctities of 
His eternal throne. If the Christ of God, in His 
sorrowful lfe below, be but a specimen of suffer- 
ing humanity, or a model of patient calmness under 
wrong, not one of these things is manifested or 
secured. He is but one fragment more of a con- 
fused and disordered world, where everything has 
broken loose from its anchorage, and each is dash- 
ing against the other in unmanageable chaos, with- 
out any prospect of a holy or tranquil issue. He 
is an example of the complete triumph of evil over 
goodness, of wrong over right, of Satan over God,— 
one from whose history we can draw only this 
terrific conclusion, that God has lost the control 
of His own world; that sin has become too great 
a power for God either to regulate or extirpate ; 
that the utmost that God can do is to produce a 


rare example of suffering holiness, which He allows 
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the world to tread upon without being able effec- 
tually to interfere; that righteousness, after agés 
of buffeting and scorn, must retire from the field in 
utter helplessness, and permit the unchecked reign 
of evil. If the cross be the mere exhibition of 
self-sacrifice and patient meekness, then the hope 
of the world is gone. We had always thought 
that there was a potent purpose of God at work in 
connection with the sin-bearing work of the holy 
sufferer, which, allowing sin for a season to de- 
velope itself, was preparing and evolving a power 
which would utterly overthrow it, and sweep earth 
clean of evil, moral and physical. But if the cruci- 
fied Christ be the mere self-denying man, we have 
nothing more at work for the overthrow of evil 
than has again and again been witnessed, when 
some hero or some martyr rose above the level of 
his age to protest against evils which he could not 
eradicate, and to bear witness in life and death for 
truth and righteousness,—in vain. 

The transaction is, in all its aspects, and in its 
bearings on all parties and interests, strictly and 
nobly righteous. It provides a righteous channel 
through which God’s free love may flow down to 


man. It lays a righteous foundation for the pardon 
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of sin. It secures a righteous welcome for the re- 
turning sinner. It makes the justification of the 
justified even more righteous than his condemnation 
would have been; while it makes the condemnation 
of the condemned not only doubly righteous, but at 
once a vindication and an exhibition of infinite and 
immutable justice. 

There can be no justification without some kind of 
righteousness ; and according to the nature or value 
of that righteousness will the justification be. That 
justification will necessarily partake of the value of 
the righteousness which justifies. If the righteousness 
be poor and finite, our standing as justified men will 
be the same. If it be glorious and divine, even 
such will our standing be. God the justifier, acting 
according to the excellency of that righteousness, and 
recognising its claims in behalf of all who consent 
to be treated according to its value, deals with each 
believing man, weak as his faith may be, in con- 
formity with the demands of that righteousness. All 
that it can claim for us we may ask and expect ; all 
that it can claim for us God will assuredly bestow. He 
by whom, in believing, we consent to be represented, 
puts in the claim for us, in Avs name; and the de- 


mands of that name are as just as they are irresistible. — 
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Our legal responsibilities as transgressors of the 
law are transferred to Him; and His legal claims, 
as the fulfiller of the law, pass over to us. It is 
not a transference of characters nor an exchange of 
persons that we mean by this; but a transference of 
habilities, an exchange of judicial demands. Very 
strikingly is the case between the sinner and God 
put in our Lord’s parable of the two debtors, of 
which these words are the sum: ‘ When they had 
nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both’ 
(Luke vii. 42). Here is our thorough bankruptcy, 
and God’s full discharge. What can law say to us 
after this? ‘It is God that justifieth” We are 
bankrupts; our assets are nothing; God looks at 
the case, pities us, and clears everything. 

The epithet ‘ fictitious’ which some have applied 
to this representation need not trouble or alarm us. 
The question with us is not, ‘Can we clear up fully 
the abstract principles which the transaction em- 
bodies ?’ but, ‘ Does it carry with vt legal consequences, 
by which we are set in a new standing before God, 
and entitled to plead, in all our dealings with God, 
the meritoriousness of an infinitely perfect life, the 
payment effected in behalf of those who had nothing 
to pay, by an infinitely perfect death ?’ 
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Thus ‘ grace reigns through righteousness unto 

eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord’ (Rom. 
y. 21)... God’s free love has found for itself a right- 
eous channel, along which it flows in all its fulness 
to the ungodly. For while all that the believing 
man receives, he receives from GRACE; yet it is no 
less true that all that he receives, he receives from 
RIGHTEOUSNESS ; from the hand of a righteous God, 
acting according to the claims of a righteousness 
which is absolutely and divinely perfect. 
_ He who refuses to be represented by another 
before God, must represent himself, and draw near 
to God on the strength of what he is in himself, or 
what he has done. How he is likely to fare in such 
an approach, let his own conscience tell him, if he 
will not believe the explicit declaration of the Holy 
Spirit, that ‘through Him (Christ) we have access 
by one Spirit to the Father’ (Eph. 11. 18); or 
Christ’s own affirmation concerning this: ‘I am the 
way, and ‘I am the door’ (John x. 9, xiv. 6). 

As for him who, conscious of unfitness to draw 


near to God by reason of personal imperfection, is 


1¢Through (d:«) righteousness,’ and also ‘through (%«) Jesus 
Christ our Lord ;’ the one the active instrument, the other the 
efficient cause : (1) God the justifier, (2) Christ the cause, (3) right- 
eousness the instrument. 
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willing to be represented by the Son of God, and to 
substitute a divine claim and merit for a human; 
let him know that God is willing to receive him 
with all his imperfection, because of the perfection 
of another, legally transferred to him by the just 
God and Judge; that God is presenting to him a 
righteousness not only sufficient to clear him from 
all guilt, and to pay his penalty to the full, but to 
exalt him to a new rank and dignity, such as he 
could not possibly acquire by the labours or prayers 
or goodnesses of ten thousand such lives as his own. 

‘Christ is all and in all’ (Col. ni. 11). He who 
knows this, knows what fully satisfies and cheers, 
He who knows this best has the deepest and truest 
peace: for he has learned the secret of being always 
a sinner, yet always righteous ; always incomplete, 
yet always complete ; always empty, and yet always 
full; always poor, and yet always rich. We would 
not say of that fulness, ‘ Drink deep or taste not, for 
even to taste is to be blest. But yet we say, Drink 
deep ; for he who drinks deepest is the happiest as 


well as the holiest man. 


1 «Think not that to live always on Christ for justification is a low 
and beggarly thing,—a staying at the foundation. For, let me tell 
you, depart from a sense of the meritorious means of your justifica- 
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Recognition of the PERFECTION of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as to personal excellency, official suitable- 
ness, and vicarious value, is that only which satisfies 
the heart and conscience of the sinner. It satisfies 
the former by presenting it with the most lovable of 
all lovable objects on which a heart can rest; the i 
latter by furnishing it with that which can alone 
remove from the trembling conscience every possible 
eround for claim. ‘True knowledge of the person of: 
Him who is ‘ the Christ of God, appreciation of His 
completed sacrifice, and living attachment to Him- 
self, can alone meet the evil condition into which 
man has sunk; not only lifting him out of the hor- 
rible pit and out of the miry clay; not only setting 
his feet upon the eternal rock; but raising him up 


into a region of peace and holiness such as no less 


tion before God, and you will quickly grow light, and frothy, and 
vain ; you will be subject to errors and delusions, for this is not to 
‘hold the head,” from which nourishment is administered. Why not 
live upon Christ alway ; and especially as He standeth the Mediator 
between God and the soul, defending thee with the merit of His 
blood, and covering thee with His infinite righteousness from the 
wrath of God and the curse of the law? Can there be any greater 
comfort ministered to thee, than to know that thy person stands 
just before God; just, and justified from all things that would other- 
wise swallow thee up? Is peace with God and assurance of heaven 
of so little respect with thee, that thou slightest the very founda- 
tion thereof, even faith in the blood and righteousness of Christ.’— 
Bunyan, Justification by Imputed Righteousness. 
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costly means could have accomplished for the fallen 
son of Adam. 

‘ He who knew no sin was made sin for us” On 
this basis we build for eternity. The assumption of 
all our legal responsibilities by a divine substitute is 
that which brings us deliverance. These responsi- 
bilities were great, and no effort of ours to rid our- 
selves of them could possibly succeed. They must 
all be fully met. Such judicial claims as are 
brought against the sinner cannot be waived. They 
are righteous claims, and must be settled righteously. 
God offers to settle them for us, by transferring 
them to One who can be answerable for them, The 
basis of this eternal settlement was laid at the cross, 
and on that basis God is willing to deal with any 
sinner for the complete cancelling of all his habili- 
ties. 

The second man came, as the Righteous One, to 
undo by His righteousness all that the first man, 
as the unrighteous one, had done by his unrighteous- 
ness. Yet such is the power of sin, that it took 
thirty-three years of righteousness to undo what 
one act of unrighteousness had done. One act of 
disobedience to one statute had done the evil; a 


lifetime’s obedience to the whole law of God is 
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required for the undoing. Only by this can man 
be replaced in that condition of righteousness in 
which God can accept him, and the law recognise 
him as entitled to blessing. 

Our characters are not transferred to Christ, but 
our liabilities are; and in our acceptance of God’s 
mode of transference, we make the complete ex- 
change by which we are absolved from all guilt, 
and enter into a state of ‘no condemnation.’ Sin 
reckoned to Christ as our substitute, and righteous- 
ness reckoned to us as the acceptors of that sub- 
stitute: this is deliverance, and peace, and life 
eternal. 


1 «Labour therefore diligently, that not only out of the time of 
temptation, but also in the danger and conflict of death, when thy 
conscience is thoroughly afraid with the remembrance of thy sins 
past, and the devil assaulteth thee with great violence, going about 
to overwhelm thee with heaps, floods, and whole seas of sins, to ter- 
rify thee, to draw thee from Christ, and to drive thee to despair ; 
that then, I say, thou mayst be able to say with sure confidence, 
Christ the Son of God was given, not for the righteous and holy, but 
for the unrighteous and sinners. If I were righteous, and had no 
sin, I should have no need of Christ to be my reconciler. Why 
then, O thou peevish holy Satan, wilt thou make me to be holy, 
and to seek righteousness in myself, when in very deed I have 
nothing in me but sins, and most grievous sins? Not feigned or 
trifling sins, but such as are against the first table ; to wit, great 
infidelity, doubting, despair, contempt of God, hatred, ignorance, 
and blaspheming of God, unthankfulness, abusing of God’s name, 
neglecting, loathing, and despising the word of God, and such like.’ 
—LUTHER. 
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COAT E® ivy, LU 
NOT FAITH, BUT CHRIST. 


UR justification is the direct result of our be- 
lieving the gospel; our knowledge of our 
own justification comes from our believing God’s 
promise of justification to every one who believes 
these glad tidings. For there is not only the 
divine testimony, but there is the promise annexed 
to it, assuring eternal life to every one who receives 
that testimony. There is first, then, a believed gospel, 
and then there is a believed promise. The latter is 
the ‘ appropriation, as it is called; which, after all, 
is nothing but the acceptance of the promise which 
is everywhere coupled with the gospel message. 
The believed gospel saves; but it is the believed 
promise that assures us of this salvation. 
Yet, after all, faith is not our righteousness. It is 
accounted to us in order to (eis) righteousness (Rom, ~ 
iv. 5), but not as righteousness; for in that case it 


would be a work like any other doing of man, and 
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as such would be incompatible with the righteous- 
ness of the Son of God; the ‘ righteousness which 
is by faith’ Faith connects us with the righteous- 
ness, and is therefore totally distinct from it. To 
confound the one with the other is to subvert the 
whole gospel of the grace of God. Our act of faith 
must ever be a separate thing from that which we 
believe. 

God reckons the believing man as having done 
all righteousness, though he has not done any, and 
though his faith is not righteousness. In this sense 
it is that faith is counted to us for, or in order to, 
righteousness,—and that we are ‘ justified by faith.’ 
Faith does not justify as a work, or as a moral act, 
or a piece of goodness, nor as a gift of the Spirit, 
but simply because it is the bond between us and 
the substitute ; a very slender bond in one sense, 
but strong as iron in another. The work of Christ 
for us is the object of faith; the Spirit's work in us 
is that which produces this faith: it is out of the 
former, not out of the latter, that our peace and 

justification come. Without the touch of the rod 
~ the water would not have gushed forth ;. yet it was 
the rock, and not the rod, that contained the water. 


The bringer of the sacrifice into the tabernacle 
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was to lay his hand upon the head of the sheep or 
the bullock, otherwise the offermg would not have 
been accepted for him, But the laying on of his 
hand was not the same as the victim on which it 
was laid. The serpent-bitten Israelite was to look 
at the uplifted serpent of brass in order to be healed. 
But his looking was not the brazen serpent. We 
may say it was his looking that healed him, just as 
the Lord said, ‘ Thy faith hath saved thee ;’ but this 
is figurative language. It was not his act of look- 
ing that healed him, but the object to which he 
looked. So faith is not our righteousness: it merely 
knits us to the righteous One, and makes us _ par- 
takers of His righteousness. By a natural figure of 
speech, faith is often magnified into something great ; 
whereas it is really nothing but our consenting to 
be saved by another: its supposed magnitude is 
derived from the greatness of the object which it 
grasps, the excellence of the righteousness which it 
accepts. Its preciousness is not its own, but the 
preciousness of Him to whom it links us. 

Faith is not our physician; it only brings us to ¥ 
the Physician. It is not even our medicine; it only 
administers the medicine, divinely prepared by Him 


who ‘healeth all our diseases. In all our believing, 
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let us remember God’s words to Israel: ‘Iam Jeho- 
vah, that healeth thee’ (Ex. xv. 26). Our faith is 
but our touching Jesus; and what is even this, in 
reality, but His touching us? 

Faith is not our saviour. It was not faith that 
was born at Bethlehem and died on Golgotha for us. 
It was not faith that loved us, and gave itself for us ; 
that bore our sins in its own body on the tree; that 
died and rose again for our sins. Faith is one thing, 
the Saviour is another. Faith is one thing, and the 
cross is another. Let us not confound them, nor 
ascribe to a poor, imperfect act of man, that which 
belongs exclusively to the Son of the living God. 

Faith is not perfection. Yet only by perfection 
can we be saved ; either our own or another’s. That 
which is imperfect cannot justify, and an imperfect 
faith could not in any sense be a righteousness. If 
it is to justify, 1t must be perfect. It must be like 
‘the Lamb, without blemish and without spot. An 
imperfect faith may connect us with the perfection 
of another ; but it cannot of itself do aught for us, 
either in protecting us from wrath or securing the 
divine acquittal. All faith here is imperfect; and 
our security is this, that it matters not how poor 


or weak our faith may be: if it touches the perfect 
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One, all is well. The touch draws out the virtue 
that is in Him, and we are saved. The slightest im- 
perfection in our faith, if faith were our righteousness, 
would be fatal to every hope. But the imperfection 
of our faith, however great, if faith be but the ap- 
proximation or contact between us and the fulness 
of the substitute, is no hindrance to our participation 
of His righteousness. God has asked and provided a 
perfect righteousness ; He nowhere asks nor expects 
a perfect faith, An earthenware pitcher can convey 
water to the traveller’s thirsty lips as well as one 
of gold; nay, a broken vessel, even if there be 
but ‘a sherd to take water from the pit’ (Isa. ~ 
xxx. 14), will suffice. So a feeble, very feeble faith, 
will connect us with the righteousness of the Son of 
God ; the faith, perhaps, that can only cry, ‘ Lord, I 
believe ; help mine unbelief.’ 

Faith is not satisfaction to God. In no sense and 
in no aspect can faith be said to satisfy God, or to 
satisfy the law. Yet if it is to be our righteousness, 
it must satisfy. Being imperfect, it cannot satisfy ; 
being human, it cannot satisfy, even though it were 
perfect. That which satisfies must be capable of 
bearing our guilt; and that which bears our guilt 


must be not only perfect, but divine. It is a 
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sin-bearer that we need, and our faith cannot be a 
sin-bearer. Faith can expiate no guilt; can accom- 
plish no propitiation; can pay no penalty; can 
wash away no stain; can provide no righteousness. 
It brings us to the cross, where there is expiation, 
and propitiation, and payment, and cleansing, and 
righteousness ; but in itself it has no merit and no 
virtue. 

Faith is not Christ, nor the cross of Christ. 
Faith is not the blood, nor the sacrifice ; it is not 
the altar, nor the laver, nor the mercy-seat, nor the | 
incense. It does not work, but accepts a work done 
ages ago; it does not wash, but leads us to the 
fountain opened for sin and for uncleanness. It 
does not create ; it merely links us to that new thing 
which was created when the ‘everlasting righteous- 
ness ’ was brought in (Dan. ix. 24). 

And as faith goes on, so it continues ; always the 
beggar’s outstretched hand, never the rich man’s 
gold; always the cable, never the anchor; the 
knocker, not the door, or the palace, or the table ; 
the handmaid, not the mistress; the lattice which 
lets in the ight, not the sun. 

Without worthiness in itself, it knits us to the 


infinite worthiness of Him in whom the Father de- 
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lights ; and so knitting us, presents us perfect in the 
perfection of another. Though it is not the founda- 
tion laid in Zion, it brings us to that foundation, and 
keeps us there, ‘ grounded and settled’ (Col. i. 23), 
that we may not be moved away from the hope of 
the gospel. Though it is not ‘the gospel,’ the ‘ glad 
tidings, it receives these good news as God’s eternal 
verities, and bids the soul rejoice in them ; though it 
is not the burnt-offering, it stands still and gazes on 
the ascending flame, which assures us that the wrath 
which should have consumed the sinner has fallen 
upon the substitute. 

Though faith is not ‘the righteousness, it is the 
tie between it and us. It realizes our present 
standing before God in the excellency of His own 
Son ; and it tells us that our eternal standing, in the 
ages to come, is in the same excellency, and depends 
on the perpetuity of that righteousness which can 
never change. Tor never shall we put off that Christ 
whom we put on when we believed (Rom. xii. 14; 
Gal. iii. 27). This divine raiment is ‘ to everlast- 
ing” It waxes not old, it cannot be rent, and its 
beauty fadeth not away. 

Nor does faith lead us away from that cross to 


which at first it led us. Some in our day speak as 
H 
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if we soon got beyond the cross, and might leave it 
behind ; that the eross having done all it could do 
for us when first we came under its shadow, we 
may quit it and go forward; that to remain always 
at the cross is to be babes, not men. 

But what is the cross? It is not the mere 
wooden pole, or some imitation of it, such as Ro- 
manists use. These we may safely leave behind 
us. We need not pitch our tent upon the hteral 
Golgotha, or in Joseph’s garden. But the great 
truth which the cross embodies we can no more 
part with than we can part with life eternal. In 
this sense, to turn our back upon the cross is to 
turn our back upon Christ crucified—to give up 
our connection with the Lamb that was slain. The 
truth is, that all that Christ did and suffered, from 
the manger to the tomb, forms one glorious whole, 
' no part of which shall ever become needless or 
obsolete ; no part of which we can ever leave with- 
out forsaking the whole. I am always at the 
manger, and yet I know that mere incarnation 
cannot save; always in Gethsemane, and yet I 
believe that its agony was not the finished work; 
always at the cross, with my face towards it, and 


my eye on the crucified One, and yet I am per- 
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suaded that the sacrifice there was completed once 
for all; always looking into the grave, though I 
rejoice that it is empty, and that ‘ He is not here, 
but is risen;’ always resting (with the angel) on 
the stone that was rolled away, and handling the 
grave-clothes, and realizing a risen Christ, nay, an ” 
ascended and interceding Lord: yet on no pretext 
whatever leaving any part of my Lord’s life or 
death behind me, but unceasingly keeping up my 
connection with Him, as born, living, dying, buried, 
and rising again, and drawing out from each part 
some new blessing every day and hour. 

Man, in his natural spirit of self-justifying 
legalism, has tried to get away from the cross of 
Christ and its perfection, or to erect another cross 
instead, or to set up a screen of ornaments between 
himself and it, or to alter its true meaning into 
something more congenial to his tastes, or to trans- 
fer the virtue of it to some act or performance or 
feeling of his own. Thus the simplicity of the 
cross is nullified, and its saving power denied. For 
the cross saves completely, or not at all’ Our 
faith does not divide the work of salvation between 
itself and the cross. It is the acknowledgment 


that the cross alone saves, and that it saves alone. 
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Faith adds nothing to the cross, nor to its heal- 
ing virtue. It owns the fulness, and sufficiency, 
and suitableness of the work done there, and bids 
the toiling spirit cease from its labours and enter 
into rest. Faith does not come to Calvary to do 
anything. It comes to see the glorious spectacle of 
all things done, and to accept this completion with- 
out a misgiving as to its efficacy. It listens to the 
‘It is finished!’ of the sin-bearer, and says, ‘ Amen.’ 
Where faith begins, there labour ends,—labour, I 
mean, for life and pardon. Faith is rest, not toil. 
It is the giving up all the former weary efforts 
to do or feel something good, in order to induce 
God to love and pardon; and the calm reception of 
the truth so long rejected, that God is not waiting 
for any such inducements, but loves and pardons of 
His own goodwill, and is showing that goodwill to 
any sinner who will come to Him on such a footing, 
casting away his own poor performances or good- 
nesses, and relying imphcitly upon the free love 
of Him who so loved the world that He gave His 
only-begotten Son. 

Faith is the acknowledgment of the entire ab- 
sence of all goodness in us, and the recognition of 
the cross as the substitute for all the want on our 
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part. Faith saves, because it owns the complete 
salvation of another, and not because it contributes 
anything to that salvation. There is no dividing or 
sharing the work between our own belief and Him 
in whom we believe. The whole work is His, not 
ours, from first to last. Faith does not believe in 
itself, but in the Son of God. Like the beggar, it 
receives everything, but gives nothing. It consents 
to be a debtor for ever to the free love of God. 
Its resting-place is the foundation laid in Zion, It 
rejoices in another, not in itself. Its song is, ‘ Not 
by works of righteousness which we have done, but 
by His mercy He saved us.’ 

Christ crucified is to be the burden of our preach- 
ing, and the substance of our belief, from first to 
last. At no time in the saint’s life does he cease to 
need the cross; though at times he may feel that his 
special need, in spiritual perplexity or the exigency 
of conflict with evil, may be the incarnation, or the 
agony in the garden, or the resurrection, or the 
hope of the promised advent, to be glorified in His 
saints, and admired in all them that believe. 

But the question is not, ‘What truths are we to 
believe ?’ but, What truths are we to believe FoR 


JUSTIFICATION ? 
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That Christ is to come again in glory and in 
majesty, as Judge and King, is an article of the 
Christian faith, the disbelief of which would almost 
lead us to doubt the Christianity of him who dis- 
believes it. Yet we are not in any sense justified 
by the second advent of our Lord, but solely by His 
first. We believe in His ascension, yet our justifi- 
cation is not connected with it. So we believe His 
resurrection, yet are we not justified by faith in it, 
but by faith in His death—that death which made 
Him at once our propitiation and our righteous- 
ness. 

‘He was raised again on account of our having 
been justified’ (Rom. iv. 25) is the clear statement 
of the word. The resurrection was the visible 
pledge of a justification already accomplished. 

‘The power of His resurrection’ (Phil. i. 10) 
_ does not refer to atonement, or pardon, or reconcilia- 
tion; but to our being renewed in the spirit of our 
minds, to our being ‘begotten again unto a living 
hope, by the resurrection from the dead’ (1 Pet. i. 
3). That which is internal, such as our quickening, 
our strengthening, our renewing, may be connected 
with resurrection and resurrection power; but that 


which is external, such as God’s pardoning, and 
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justifying, and accepting, must be connected with 
the cross alone. 

The doctrine of our being justified by an cnfused 
resurrection-righteousness, or, aS it is called, justifica- 
tion in a risen Christ,’ is a clean subversion of the 
surety’s work when ‘ He died for our sins, according 
to the Scriptures, or when ‘He washed us from our 
sins in His own blood, or when He gave us the 
robes ‘ washed white in the blood of the Lamb.’ 

It is the blood that justifies (Rom. v. 9). It is 
the blood that pacifies the conscience, purging it 
from dead works to serve the living God (Heb. ix. 
14). It is the blood that emboldens us to enter 
through the veil into the holiest, and go up to the 
sprinkled mercy-seat. It is the blood that we are to 
drink for the quenching of our thirst (John vi. 55). 
It is the blood by which we have peace with God 
(Col. i. 20). It is the blood through which we have 
redemption (Eph. i. 7), and by which we are brought 
nigh (Eph. ii. 13), by which we are sanctified (Heb. 


1 Mr. Irving, Dr. Newman, and the followers of Mr. Darby, | 
are the modern upholders of this new form of old heresy. 
Formerly it was simply justification by an infused righteousness, 
now it is by an infused righteousness derived from Christ’s resur- 
rection. See Dr. Newman’s sermon, Christ’s Resurrection the 
Source of Justification. 
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xi. 12). It is the blood which is the seal of the 
everlasting covenant (Heb. xii. 20). It is the 
blood which cleanses (1 John i. 7), which gives us 
victory (Rev. xii. 11), and with which we have com- 
munion in the Supper of the Lord (1 Cor. x. 16). 
It is the blood which is the purchase - money or 
ransom of the church of God (Acts xx. 28). 

The blood and the resurrection are very different 
things ; for the blood is death, and the resurrection 
is life. 

It is remarkable that in the book of Leviticus 
there is no reference to resurrection in any of the 
sacrifices. It is death throughout. All that is 
needed for a sinner’s pardon, and justification, and 
cleansing, and peace, is there fully set forth in 
symbol,—and that symbol is death upon the altar. 
Justification by any kind of infused or inherent 
righteousness is wholly inconsistent with the ser- 
vices of the tabernacle, most of all justification by 
an infused resurrection-righteousness. 

The sacrifices are God’s symbolical exposition of 
the way of a sinner’s approach and acceptance; and 
in none of these does resurrection hold any place. 
If justification be in a risen Christ, then assuredly 


that way was not revealed to Israel ; and the mani- 
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fold offerings, so minutely detailed, did not answer 
the question, How may man be just with God ? nor 
give to the worshippers of old one hint as to the 
way by which God was to justify the ungodly. 
‘Christ in us, the hope of glory’ (Col. i. 27), is a 
well-known and blessed truth; but Christ IN Us, 
our justification, is a ruinous error, leading men 
a Christ crucified 


FOR Us, Christ for us is one truth; Christ a us is 


away from a crucified Christ 


quite another. The mingling of these two together, 
or the transposition of them, is the nullifying of the 
one finished work of the substitute. Let it be 
_ granted that Christ in us is the source of holiness 
and fruitfulness (John xv. 4); but let it never be 
overlooked that first of all there must be Christ For 


US, aS our propitiation, our justification, our right- 


eousness. The risen Christ wm us, our justification, is _. 


a modern theory which subverts the cross. Wash- 
ing, pardoning, reconciling, justifying, all come from 
the one work of the cross, not from resurrection. 
The dying Christ completed the work for us from 
which all the above benefits flow. The risen Christ 
but sealed and applied what, three days before, He 
had done once for all. 

It is somewhat remarkable that in the Lord’s 
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Supper (as in the passover) there is no reference to 
resurrection. The broken body and the shed blood 
are the Alpha and Omega of that ordinance. In it 
we have communion (not with Christ as risen and 
glorified, but) with the body of Christ and the blood 
of Christ (1 Cor. x. 16), that is, Christ won the cross. 
‘This do in remembrance of me.’ ‘ As oft as ye eat 
this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s 
death till He come. If, after we have been at the 
cross, we are to pass on and leave it behind us, as 
no longer needed, seeing we are justified by the risen 
Christ i us, let those who hold that deadly error say 
why all reference to resurrection should be excluded 
from the great feast ; and why the death of the Lord 
should be the one object presented to us at the table. 

‘Life in a risen Christ’ is another way of express- 
ing the same error. If by this were only meant that 
resurrection has been made the channel or instrument 
through which the life and the justification are secured 
for us on and by the cross,—as when the apostle 
speaks of our being begotten again unto a lively 
hope by the ‘ resurrection of Christ from the dead, 
or when we are said to be ‘risen with Christ,—one 
would not object to the phraseology. But when we 


find it used as expressive of dissociation of these bene- 
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jits from the cross, and derwation of them from resur- 
rection solely, then do we condemn it as untrue and 
antiscriptural. For concerning this ‘life’ let us 
hear the words of the Lord: ‘ The bread that I 
will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of 
the world’ (John vi. 51). ‘ Except ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of man, and drink His blood, ye have no 
life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood, hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at 
the last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh, and 
drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him’ 
(John vi. 53-56). This assuredly is not the doctrine 
of ‘life in a risen Christ, or ‘a risen Christ in us, 
our justification and life’ I do not enter on the 
exposition of these verses. I simply cite them. 
They bear witness to the cross. They point to the 
broken body and shed blood as our daily and hourly 
food, our life-long feast, from which there comes 
into us the life which the Son of man, by His death, 
has obtained for us. That jlesh is life-imparting, 
that blood is life-imparting ; and this not once, but 
for evermore. It is not ¢tcarnation on the one 
hand, nor is it reswrrection on the other, on which we 


are thus to feed, and out of which this life comes 
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forth ; it is that which les between these two,— 
death, — the sacrificial death of the Son of God. 
It is not the personality nor the life-history of the 
Christ of God which is the special quickener and 
nourishment of our souls, but the blood-shedding. 
Not that we are to separate the former from the 
latter, but still it is on the latter that we are spe- 
cially to feed, and this all the days of our life. 

‘Christ, our passover, has been sacrificed for us.’ 
Here we rest, protected by the paschal blood, and 
feeding on the paschal lamb, with its unleavened 
bread and bitter herbs, from day to day. ‘Let us 
keep the feast’ (1 Cor. v. 8). Wherever we are, let 
us keep it. For we carry our passover with us, 
always ready, always fresh. With girded loins and 
staff in hand, as wayfarers, we move along, through 
the rough or the smooth of the wilderness, our face 
toward the land of promise. 

That paschal lamb is CHRIST CRUCIFIED. As such 
He is our protection, our pardon, our righteousness, 
our food, our strength, our peace. Fellowship with 
Him upon the cross is the secret of a blessed and 
holy life. 

We feed on that which has passed through the 


fire ; on that which has come from the altar. No 
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other food can quicken or sustain the spiritual life 
of a believing man. The wnbroken body will not 
suffice ; nor will the risen or glorified body avail. 
The broken body and shed blood of the Son of God 
form the viands on which we feast; and it is under 
the shadow of the cross that we sit down to partake 
of these, and find refreshment for our daily journey, 
strength for our hourly warfare. His flesh is meat 
indeed, His blood is drink indeed. 
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CHAPTER VUE 


WHAT THE RESURRECTION OF THE SUBSTITUTE 
HAS DONE. 


EATH is not resurrection ; and the benefits of 

the Surety’s death are not the same as those 

of His resurrection. Yet let us not overlook the 
“glorious things’ spoken concerning the latter. 

Our justified life, or our life as justified men, 
is certainly in one sense resurrection-life, produced 
and sustained by resurrection-power. But not for a 
moment is that justified life severed from the cross, 
nor is the justified man to lose sight of his indebted- 
ness to the cross for justification. 

That we are risen with Christ is the truth of God. 
Oneness with Him who rose is our privilege and our 
standing. But oneness is not substitution; and it 
is not by the former, but by the latter, that we are 
justified. Resurrection points us back to a finished 
substitution, and seals its blessings to us. 


‘Justified in the Spirit’ is one of the apostle’s re- 
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ferences to Christ’s resurrection. As He was brought 
again from the dead by the blood of the everlasting 
covenant (Heb. xii. 20), so was He justified in or 
by the Spirit in raising Him from the dead. He 
died as a criminal, and went down to the grave as 
such ; but the Spirit raises Him, and thereby de- 
clares Him righteous, free from the imputed guilt 
under which He went down to the tomb. 

But let us look a little more minutely into Christ’s 
resurrection, lest we should be led to undervalue it, 
The resurrection must not hide the cross; neither 
must the cross hide the resurrection. 

The words of the angel to the women are meant 
for us: ‘He is not here; for He is risen’ (Matt. 
XXViil. 6). 

Man did all that he could to hinder the resur- 
rection of the Son of God. He had succeeded in 
slaying the Prince of life; and he is resolved that, 
if he can help it, the dead shall not arise. Samson 
is in prison, and must be kept there. The great 
stone, the watch, the Roman seal, are all proofs of 
this determination. 

But he knows not his prisoner. He might as well 
bind the whirlwind with a cord of silk, or shut up 


the lightning in one of his chambers, and say to it, 
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Thou shalt not go forth, Death itself, stronger than 
man, could not hold its prey. Ere the dawn of the 
third day, the earthquake shook the tomb (the earth- 
quake of Ps. xviii. 6, 7), the angel of the Lord | 
descended, the stone was rolled away, the seal was 
broken, and the dead came forth. 

Even His own believe not that He will rise. They 
would not try to hinder His resurrection, but, treating 
it as a thing incredible, they act as those who believe 
that all is over, and that the cross has destroyed their 
hopes. They would not close the sepulchre, nor seal 
it; nay, they would roll away the stone and break 
the seal: but this is only to anoimt Him for His 
final burial. It is not the expression of hope, but 
of despair. 

But the tomb of the Son of God is the place of 
light, not of darkness; of hope, not of despair; of 
life, not of death. They come to look on the dead, 
they find the living. The seekers of the crucified 
Jesus find the risen Son of God. The garments of 
death are all that the tomb contains; the lnen 
clothes, still stained with blood, and the carefully- 
folded napkin,—folded by angels’ hands, if not by 
His own. ‘They had brought their myrrh and aloes 


and spices to keep corruption from entering ; forget- 
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ful that it is the Incorruptible whose body they are 
thus needlessly though lovingly embalming, and igno- 
rant of the meaning of the ancient promise, ‘ Thou 
wilt not suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption.’ 

But friend and enemy are both at fault. The 
unbehef of the former and the resistance of the latter 
are met equally with a strange surprise. or God’s 
thoughts are not our thoughts, nor His ways our 
ways. The angel of the Lord descends; he rolls 
back the stone; he sits upon it, to show himself in 
his brightness to the watchers; he opens the gate, 
that the Holy One may go forth. Not that he raises 
or assists in raising the Son of God. That is beyond 
the mightiest of these mighty ones, those angels that 
excel in strength. But he is honoured to have a 
share in the scene, as porter or doorkeeper of that 
glorious shrine. With him came the earthquake,— 
the second that had occurred during these three 
days: the first being when the Prince of life entered 
the chambers of death, and at the open door many 
of the dead saints of other days came forth; the 
second being when this same Prince of life left these 
chambers, and burst the bands of death, shaking 
creation with the tread of His feet as He marched 
forth in triumph. 
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The earthquake and the brightness were too ter- 
rible for man to bear. ‘ For fear of him, the keepers 
did shake, and became as dead men. Nor does he 
try to allay their terror. Let them tremble on. But 
for those who are seeking the crucified One he has 
words of love and peace. To the keepers he was as 
the lightning ; to the women he was as the dayspring 
from on high. ‘Fear not ye; I know that ye seek 
Jesus, who was crucified.’ . 

That which follows is the angel’s message to these 
women; and to us no less in these last days. It is 
the reason for the cheer, the comfort he had spoken. 
It is the blessed contents of the cup, the ingredients 
of the heavenly wine, which he was giving them to 
drink of. And the substance of it is, ‘ Jesus lives,’ 
The comfort with which the Lord Himself once com- 
forted the sorrowing father of Capernaum was, ‘ The 
maid is not dead, but sleepeth ;’ so the comfort mini- 
stered by the angel is like this, only it goes far be- 
yond it: ‘He is not dead; nay, He sleepeth not: 
He has awaked; He has arisen.’ And as the Lord 
calmed the fears of His disciples once with, ‘ Be of 
good cheer; it is I; be not afraid ;’ so did the angel 
here: or as in Patmos the Lord allayed the alarm 
of the beloved disciple with, ‘Fear not, I am the 
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First and the Last ; I am He that liveth, and was 
dead ; and behold, I am alive for evermore ;’ so does 
the angel soothe the fear of the trembling women: 
‘Fear not ye; He is not here; He is risen: come, 
see the place where the Lord lay,’ 

Let us mark, then, the glad tidings which the 
angel brings us regarding Him who died and was 
buried. | 

He is not here. This is the only place regarding 
which it could be accounted good news to say, Christ 
is not here. Christ is here, was good news at 
Bethany, at Jericho, at Nain, at Capernaum, or on 
the sea of Galilee ; but Christ is not here, is the good 
news from Joseph’s tomb. A present Christ would 
be accounted the joy and security of other places ; 
it is an absent Christ that is announced as the bless- 
ing, the consolation here. He is not here, is one of 
the gladdest sounds that ever fell on human ears. 
Were He still here, what and where should we have 
been ? | 

And who is it that you are seeking here? The 
mortal or the immortal? And what place is this 
in which you expect to find the Son of God? Ina 
grave? Is this the place for immortality? Is it 
likely that there should be life in the dwellings of 
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death ? Why seek ye the living among the dead ? 
No; not here-—not here; not in this place of death 
can the Prince of life be found. He was here, 
indeed; but He is not. These rock walls and this 
rock gate cannot hold Him. He was in Gethsemane, 
in Pilate’s palace, on the cross; but not now. These 
He has visited, but in none of them has He remained. 
He has left them all behind. With Him it is all 
life, and incorruption, and glory now. He is not 
here ! 

If not here, where? That we soon discover when 
we follow Him to Emmaus and to Galilee. But 
even though we knew not, does it matter, save for 
this, that we may learn that His disappearance has 
not been a forsaking of earth, nor a turning His back 
upon the children of men? His disappearance from 
the tomb is only the carrying out of His love. 

He is risen. He was laid down upon that rocky 
floor; but only to rest there for a day. For that 
tomb was His first earthly resting-place; all before 
that was weariness. Having rested there for a short 
season, He rises; and with renewed strength, into 
which hereafter no element of weariness can enter, 
He resumes His work. He has not been carried 


off, either by friend or enemy; He has been raised 
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by the Father, as the righteous One; the fulfiller 
of His purpose; the finisher of His work; the de- 
stroyer of death; the conqueror of him who has 
the power of death; the Father's beloved Son, in 
whom He is well pleased. This true temple has 
been destroyed, only to be rebuilt in greater and 
more undecaying magnificence. This true Siloam 
has only for three days intermitted the flow of its 
missioned waters, that it might gush forth in larger 
fulness. This true Sun has only for three days 
been darkened, that it might be relighted in its 
incorruptible glory. 

He is risen! Yes; and now we see more fully 
the meaning of His own words, spoken at a tomb, 
and over one whom death had bound, ‘I am the 
resurrection and the lfe;’ Himself at once the 
raiser and the raised, the quickener and the quick- 
ened, the possessor and the giver of an infinite 
hfe—a higher kind of life than that which the 
first Adam knew,—a life which can force its way 
into the dungeons of death, transforming them, by 
its resistless power, into the dwellings, the palaces, 
the temples of immortality and glory. 

He is risen! He has tasted death, but He has 
not seen corruption; for He is the Holy One of 
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God, and upon holiness corruption cannot fasten. 
As the beloved of the Father, He rises from the 
dead; for therefore doth the Father love Him, 
because He giveth His life for the sheep. And in 
this resurrection we read the Fathers testimony 
to His Sonship; the Father’s seal set to His com- 
pleted propitiation ; the Father’s declaration of satis- 
faction and delight in the work of Calvary. 

It was henceforth with a risen Master that the 
disciples had to do. It was a risen Christ who was 
their companion on the way to Emmaus; it was a 
risen Christ who entered the upper chamber with 
‘Peace be to you’ on His lips; it was a risen 
Christ who appeared to five hundred brethren at 
once; it was a risen Christ that saluted them by 
the sea of Galilee, and prepared for them their 
morning meal on the fire of coals; it was a risen 
Christ with whom they companied during the forty 
days when He went out and in among them. And 
| it is now with a risen Christ that we have to do in 
ie the pathways of our daily pilgrimage. At every 
turn of the way, resurrection meets us in the person 
of the Lord Jesus, and says to us, ‘ Because I live, ye 
shall live also. For the lfe that is in Him is 


resurrection-life. 
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It is with this risen life that faith connects us, 
from the moment that we believe in Him who died 
and rose again. Let us note, then, such things as 
these :— 

1. The security of this risen life. It is not mere 
life out of nothingness, as in the case of the first 
Adam, but life out of death. And it is this life 
which Scripture presents to us as higher, fuller, and 
more secure. The soil out of which the tree of im- 
mortality springs is not the common soil of earth ; 
it is the mould of the graveyard, the dust of the 
tomb. This far securer life, this life that no death 
can touch, comes to us from the risen life of Him 
who died and rose again. The faith that knits us 
to Him makes us partakers of His resurrection-life ; 
nay, does it so fully that His resurrection becomes 
ours: we are risen with Him, and with Him have 
put on a divine immortality. 

2. The power of the risen life. It was as ‘the 
risen One that He spoke, ‘All power is given unto 
me. It was as possessor of this power that He 
went forth from the sepulchre; a power like that 
by which He overcame death; ‘the power of an 
endless life” This corn of wheat had fallen into 


the ground and died; and though sown in weakness, 
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it was raised in power. It was with this power of 
the risen life that He ascended on high, leading 
captivity captive. It is this power of the risen life 
that He now wields upon the throne. It is in this 
power of the risen life that He comes again in His 
elory ;, Redeemer, King, Judge of all. It is this 
power of the risen lfe that He puts forth in His 
Church,—that He exercises in the begetting us 
again to a lively hope, and in sustaining each be- 
gotten one in a world of hostility and death, amid 
fightings without and fears within. It is to the 
power of this risen life that we betake ourselves in 
the day of weakness and conflict; so that, strong in 
the Lord, and in the power of His might, we are 
made more than conquerors. 

3. The love of the risen life. Resurrection was a 
new and higher stage of being; and with the per-— 
fection of the life, there came the perfection of the 
love. The instrument was now more perfectly 
tuned, and fitted both for containing and giving 
forth new measures of love. The love of the risen 
life is the largest and the highest of all. It is of 
this love that we are made partakers ; a love beyond 
all that is earthly and human; a love that passeth 


knowledge. 
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4, The sympathies of the risen life. Resurrection 
does not form a gulf or throw up a wall between us 
and the risen One. It is not the Shepherd with- 
drawing from His flock to some inaccessible height. 
It is the filling up of every gulf, the throwing down 
of every wall; it is the Shepherd bringing Himself 
into closer and fuller sympathy with His flock. 
True, they are evil, and He is good; they are earthly, 
and He is heavenly. But that which resurrection 
laid aside was not anything of true humanity. It 
was but the sinless infirmities which weighed down 
His true humanity, and kept its sympathies from 
coming out into full development and play. The 
risen life, then, is the life of truest and largest 
sympathy. In its perfection there is the perfection 
of sympathy, the development of the full round of 
fellow-feeling existing in the being of the Word made 
flesh. 

5. The affinities of the risen life. The resurrec- 
tion breaks no bonds save those of mortality. It is 
the strengthening, not the weakening, of the links 
that fasten the Son of God to us,and us to the Son 
of God. Resurrection ties are the strongest of all. 
The risen life of Christ alters none of the affinities: 


between Himself and His saints; it has not lessened 
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the number of the points at which we come in con- 
tact with Him; it has not made Him less human, 
nor stopped certain channels of communication 
between us and Him. His immortality has not un- 
linked Him from those who are still here in flesh. 
His risen life has not shaken or loosened the rela- 
tionship He bears to the unrisen. All that He was 
before, He is still, with something superadded of new 
love, new power, new perfection, new glory. The 
difference between His unrisen and His risen life is 
only that between the sun at dayspring and at noon. 
Let us rejoice at the remembrance of His risen life 
as the truest, the fittest, the most blessed for us. 
The more that we realize our own mortality, the 
more let us feel the preciousness and the suitable- 
ness of His immortality as the risen One; and the 
more let us realize the identity between us and Him, 
in virtue of which not merely we shall rise, but we 
have risen with Him. 

6. The joys of the risen life. In the tomb the 
Man of sorrows left all His sorrows, as He left all 
our sins. There they were buried with Him. At 
His resurrection His full joy began; and in the 
Psalms this connection between His resurrection 


and His joy is more than once proclaimed. In the 
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sixteenth the two things are placed very strikingly 
together; for after it is said, ‘Thou wilt not suffer 
Thine Holy One to see: corruption, it is added, 
‘Thou wilt show me the path of life (resurrection) ; 
in Thy presence is fulness of joy’ (see Ps. xxx. 3-5, 
exvi. 3-7). For Him resurrection was joy, not 
merely because it ended His connection with death, 
but because it introduced Him into the fulness of 
joy,—a joy peculiar to the risen life, and of which 
only a risen man can be capable. Into the joy of 
His risen life we in some measure enter here by 
faith ; but the fulness of that risen joy is yet in 
reserve for us, awaiting the resurrection of the just, 
when the body as well as the head shall have done 
with tribulation and with death for ever. 

7. The hopes of the risen life. We are ‘ begotten 
again to a lively (or living and life-giving) hope by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead’ 
(1 Pet. i. 3). With Christ’s resurrection and with 
His risen life our ‘ hope’ is connected,—a ‘ hope ’ 
which contains and imparts ‘life’ here; a ‘ hope’ 
which, like a flower from the bud, opens out into 
the fulness of the glorious life hereafter. The hope 
of which we are partakers through the risen life of 


the second Adam far transcends any hope which 
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the unrisen life of the first Adam could have given. 
It is the hope of an inheritance, a kingdom, a city, 
a glory, such as belongs only to the risen offspring 
of the second Adam, such as can be possessed only 
by the redeemed and the risen. The resurrection 
of the Son of God is to us the earnest and the 
pledge of this blessed hope. Hence our watchword 
is, ‘ Christ in us, the hope of the glory,’ 

For the Church of God, the words ‘ He is risen’ 
are full of health and gladness. The more that we 
dwell upon our Surety’s resurrection, the more shall 
we realize the life and immortality which have 
been brought to light by His gospel. The oftener 
that we visit His empty tomb, and see for ourselves 
that He is not here, He is risen, the more shall we 
be penetrated by that wondrous truth that we are 
risen with Him, and that this fellowship in resurrec- 
tion is as truly the source of spiritual life, health, 
and holiness, as of joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. 

For each sad sinner, still buried in the grave of 
sin, the words contain a gospel—glad tidings of 
ereat joy. The empty tomb of Jesus gives forth a 
voice which reaches to the very ends of the earth, 
Everlasting life through Him who died and rose 
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again ; forgiveness and righteousness and reconcilia- 
tion through the accepted work of the great substi- 
tute, finished on the cross, but sealed and attested 
by resurrection ; peace with God through Him who 
left the tomb, and went up to the Father's right 


hand, as at once the maker and the giver of peace ; 


all this we preach, without condition or restric- 
tion, to a world lying in wickedness, that each 
condemned one may hear and live! Through this 
man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins! 
Take the free pardon now; and in taking it, ex- 
change at once, without one moment’s delay or 
uncertainty, life for death, liberty for bondage, son- 
ship for alienation, joy for sorrow,—a hope that 
maketh not ashamed, for heaviness here and eternal 
despair hereafter. He is risen, sinner, He is risen! 
Go, deal with this risen Christ; go, transact the 
great business for eternity with Him ; ‘20, recelve 
life and blessing at His hands: for truly He is the 
same Saviour still as when, by the sea of Galilee, 
He said to sinners, as far off as you can be, ‘Come 


unto me, and I will give you rest.’ 
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CHa PD Ei ae 
THE PARDON AND THE PEACE MADE SURE. 


‘ HRIST for us, the obedient in the room of the 
disobedient, is the jirst part of our message. 
His assumption of the legal claims, which other- 
wise would have been made good against us, is 
the security for our deliverance. That deliverance 
becomes an actual thing to us immediately upon our 
consenting to allow Him to undertake our case. 
‘Christ in us’ is the second part of our gospel. 
This second is of mighty moment, and yet is not 
to be confounded with the first. That which is done 
| for us is not the same as that which is done zm us. 
By the former we are constituted righteous, by the 
latter we are made holy. The one is properly the 
gospel, in the belief of which we are saved; the 
other, the carrying out of that gospel in the soul. 
Christ ‘for us’ is our justification. ‘Christ in us, 
and we in Christ, is our holiness. The former is 


the external substitution; the latter, the internal 
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energy or operation, taking its rise from the former, 
yet not to be confounded with it, or substituted 
for it. 

Christ the substitute, giving His lfe for ours upon 
the cross, is specially the object of faith. The mes- 
sage concerning this sacrificial work is the gospel, 
the belief of which brings pardon to the guilty. 

God has given us this gospel not merely for the 
purpose of securing to us life hereafter, but of making 
us sure of this hfe even now. It is a true and sure 
gospel; so that he who believes it is made sure of 
being saved. If it could not make us sure, it would 
make us miserable; for to be told of such a salvation 
and such a glory, yet kept in doubt as to whether 
they are to be ours or not, must render us truly 
wretched. What a poor gospel it must be, which ) 
leaves the man who believes it still in doubt as to | 
whether he is a child of God, an unpardoned or a 
pardoned sinner! Till we have found forgiveness, 
we cannot be happy; we cannot serve God gladly or 
lovingly ; but must be in sore bondage and gloom. 

This is the view of the matter which Scripture 
sets before us; telling us that salvation is a free, a 
sure, and a present gift. ‘ He that believeth is justi- 
fied’ (Acts xii. 39). ‘He that believeth hath ever- 
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lasting life’ (John ii. 36). The Bible gives no 
quarter to unbelief or doubting. It does not call it 
humility. It does not teach us to think better of 
ourselves for doubting. It does not countenance 
uncertainty or darkness. 

This was the view taken of the subject by our 
fathers, from the Reformation downwards. They 
held that a man ought to know that he is justified ; 
and that it was Popery to teach uncertainty, or to set 
aside the full assurance of faith, or to hold that this 
sureness was not to be had from the beginning of a 
man’s conversion, but only to be gathered up in 
process of years, by summing up his good feelings 
and good deeds, and concluding from his own excel- 
lences that he must be one of the elect, a man in 
favour with God. Our fathers believed that the 
jailor at Philippi rejoiced as soon as he received the 
good news which Paul preached to him (Acts xvi. 
34). Our fathers believed that, ‘ being justified by 
faith, we HAVE peace with God’ (Rom. v. 1), and 
that the life of a believing man is a hfe of known 
pardon ; a life of peace with God; a life of which 
the outset was the settlement of the great question 
between himself and God ; a life in which, as being 
a walk with God, the settlement of that question did 
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not admit of being deferred or kept doubtful: for 
without felt agreement, without conscious reconcilia- 
tion, intercourse was impossible. 

All the Reformation creeds and confessions take 
this for granted ; assuming that the doctrine of un- 
certainty was one of the worst lies of Popery,' the 
device and stronghold of a money-loving priesthood, 
who wished to keep people in suspense in order to 
make room for the dealings of priests and payments 
for pardon. If assurance be the right of every man 
who believes, then the priest’s occupation is at an 


end; his craft is not only in danger, but gone. It 


1 «What do you think of the doctrine of the Papists, whereby 
they teach the people to doubt and fear? It is a comfortless 
doctrine, placing a believer at his departure no higher than an 
unbeliever’ (Heidelberg Catech.). Elsewhere in the same Catechism 
we have the following quotation: ‘ What comfort have the Papists 
here? Continual doubting, an unquiet mind, and the wreck of 
conscience. ‘They say: 

Three things there are that trouble my mind: 
The first, that I the grave must find ; 
The second troubleth me more yet,— 
That I know not the time of it ; 
The third above all troubleth me,— 
That whither I must I cannot see. 
What doth a believer set against this ? 
Three things there are that cheere my mind: 
First, that in Christ I pardon find ; 
The second cheeres me much more yet,— 
That Christ my Lord for me is fit ; 
The third above all cheereth me,— 
That I my place in heaven do see.’ 


K 
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was the want of assurance in his poor victims that 
enabled him to drive so prosperous a trade, and to 
coin money out of people’s doubts. It was by this 
craft he had his wealth, and hence the hatred with 
which Rome and her priests have always hated the 
doctrine of assurance. It took the bread out of their 
mouths. If God pardons so freely, so simply, so 
surely, so immediately upon believing, alas for the 
priesthood! Who will pay them for absolution 2 
Who will go to them to make sure that which God 
has already made sure in a more excellent way 
than theirs ? 

Romanists have always maintained that assurance 
is presumption ; and it is remarkable that they quote, 
in defence of their opinion, the same passages which 
many modern Protestants do, such as, ‘Work out 
your salvation with fear and trembling ;’ the apostle’s 
expression about being ‘a castaway ;’ ‘ Let him that 
thinketh he standeth ;’ and the like. 

One of them, in reasoning with one of the English 
Reformers, speaks of ‘the presumptuous opinion of 
the certainty of grace and salvation, contrary to that 
which St. Paul counselleth, Phil. 1. 12;’ and the 
great Romish controversialists give the following 


reasons against assurance, which we abridge and 
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translate :—(1) No man certainly ought to disbelieve 
God’s mercy and Christ’s merits; but on account of 
his own imperfections, he ought to be fearful about 
his own grace, so that no one can certainly know 
that he has found favour with God. (2) It is not 
expedient that men should have certainty about 
their own grace ; for certainty produces pride, while 
ignorance of this secret preserves and increases 
humility. (8) Assurance is the privilege of only a 
few favoured ones, to whom God has revealed the 
singular benefit of the pardon of their sins. (4) The 
most perfect men, when dying, have been humbled 
because of this uncertainty ; and if some of the holiest 
men have been uncertain, is it credible that all 
believers ought to have assurance of their justifica- 
tion? (5) The best men may fall from faith; there- 
fore there can be no assurance. (6) The following 
passages confute the error of assurance: 1 Cor. x. 
ioe 2 Cor, vi. 1: Rommax.20 5) Phib a 12) 

Such are the Popish arguments against assurance, 
and the conclusion to which the Council of Trent came 
was: ‘If any man shall say that justifying faith is 
confidence in the mercy of God, who remitteth sins 
for Christ’s sake, or that it is by such confidence 
alone that we are justified, let him be accursed.’ 
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Old John Foxe, who three hundred years ago 
wrote the history of the martyrs, remarks concerning 
the Pope’s Church, that it ‘left the poor consciences 
of men in perpetual doubt’ (vol. i. p. 78). 

This is a true saying. But it is true of many 
who earnestly protest against the Church of Rome. 
They not only teach doctrines which necessarily lead 
/ to doubting, and out of which no poor sinner could 
extract anything but uncertainty ; but they inculcate 
doubting as a humble and excellent thing; a good 
preparation, nay, an indispensable qualification, for 
faith. The duty of doubting is in their theology 
much more obligatory than that of believing. The 
propriety and necessity of being uncertain they 
strongly insist upon; the blessedness of certainty 
they undervalue; the sin of uncertainty they repu- 
diate; the duty of being sure they deny. 

This same John Foxe, after showing that a man 
is saved not by working, but by believing, gives us 
the following specimen of ‘the horrible blindness 
and blasphemy’ of the Church of Rome: ‘ That faith 
wherewith a man firmly believeth and certainly 
assureth himself, that for Christ’s sake his sing be © 
forgiven him, and that he shall possess eternal life, 
is not faith, but rashness; not the persuasion of the 
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Holy Ghost, but the presumption of human audacity.’ 
The above extract is from a Popish book of the 
time, and is a fair specimen of the Romish hatred 
of the doctrine of assurance. Its language is almost 
the same as that employed by many Protestants of 
our day. 

The Romanists held that a man is to believe in 
the mercy of God and the merits of Christ, but that 
this belief brought with it no assurance of justifica- 
tion; though possibly, if the man lived a very holy 
life, God might before he died reveal His grace to 
him, and give him assurance; which is precisely 
what many Protestants hold. In opposition to this, 
our forefathers not only maintained that a man is 
justified by faith, but that he ought to know that he 
as justified, and that this knowledge of justification 
is the great root of a holy life. The Romanists 
did not quarrel with the word assurance; they did 
not hold it to be impossible: they held that men 
might get it, nay, that some very holy men had got 
it. But they affirmed that the only means of reach- 
ing the grace of assurance was by a holy life; that 
with the slow development of a holy life, assurance 
might develope itself; and that in the course of years, 


aman by numbering his good deeds, and ascertaining 
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the amount of his holiness, might perhaps come to 
the conclusion that he was a child of God; but per- 
haps not. They were very strenuous in contending 
for this life of religious suspense, sad and dismal 
as it must be; because conscious justification, such 
as Luther contended for, shut out priesthood and 
penance; giving a man the joy of true liberty and 
divine fellowship at once, without the intervention 
of another party or the delay of an hour. This 
conscious justification started the man upon a happy 
life, because relieved from the burden of doubt and 
the gloom of uncertainty; it made his religion 
bright and tranquil, because springing so sweetly 
from the certainty of his reconciliation to God; it 
delivered him from the cruel suspense and undefined 
fears which the want of assurance carries always 
with it; it rescued him from all temptations to self- 
righteousness, because not arising from any good 
thing in himself; it preserved him from pride and 
presumption, because it kept him from trying to 
magnify his own goodness in order to extract 
assurance out of it; it drew him away from self to 
Christ, from what he was doing to what Christ had 
done; thus making Christ, not self, the basis and 


the centre of his new being; it made him more and 
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more dissatisfied with self, and all that self contained, 
but more and more satisfied with Jesus and His 
fulness ; it taught him to rest his confidence towards 
God, not on his satisfaction with self, not on the 
development of his own holiness, not on the amount 
of his graces and prayers and doings, but simply on 
the completed work of Him in whom God is well 
pleased. | 

The Romanists acquiesced in the general formula | 
of the Protestants, that salvation was all of Christ, 
and that we are to believe on Him in order to get 
it. But they resisted the idea that a man, on be- 
lieving, knows that he is saved. They might even 
have admitted the terms ‘justification by faith,’ pro- 
vided it was conceded that this justification was 
to be known only to God, hidden from the sinner 
who believes. They did not much heed the mere 
form of words, and some of them went apparently a 
long way to the Protestant doctrine. But that which 
was essential to their system was, that in whatever 
way justification took place, it should be kept secret 
from the sinner himself, so that he should remain 
without assurance for years, perhaps all his life 
Unconscious justification by forth suited their system 


of darkness quite as well as justification by works. 
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For it was not the kind of justification that they 
hated, but the sinner’s knowing it, and having peace 
with God simply in believing, without waiting for 
years of doing. No doubt they objected to free 
justification in the Protestant sense; but the force 
of their objection les not so much against its being 
Jree, as against the sinner being sure of it. For 
they saw well enough, that if they could only intro- 
duce uncertainty at any part of the process, their 
end was gained, For to remove such uncertainty 
the Church must be called in; and this was all 
they wanted. 

The doctrine, then, that makes uncertainty neces- 
sary, and that affirms that this uncertainty can only 
be removed by the development of a holy life, is 
the old Popish one, though uttered by Protestants. 
Luther condemned it; Bellarmine maintained it. 
And many of the modern objections to assurance, on 
the part of some Protestants, are a mere reproduction 
of old Romish arguments, urged again and again, 
against justification by faith. There is hardly one 
objection made to a man’s being sure of his justifi- 
cation which would not apply, and which have not 
been applied, against his being justified by faith at 


all. If the common arguments against assurance 
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turn out valid, they cannot stop short of establishing 
justification by works, Salvation by believing, and 
assurance only by means of working, are not very 
compatible. The interval which is thus created 
between God’s act of justifying us, and His letting 
us know that He has justified us, is a singular one, 
of which Scripture certainly takes no cognizance. 
This interval of suspense (be it longer or shorter) 
which Romanists have created for the purpose of 
giving full scope to priestly interposition, and which 
some Protestants keep up in order to save us from 
pride and presumption, is not acknowledged in the 
Bible any more than purgatory. An intermediate 
state a the life to come, during which the soul is 
neither pardoned nor unpardoned, neither in heaven 
nor hell, is thought needful by Romanists for purging 
out sin and developing holiness; but then this 
interval of gloom is one of man’s creation. An 
intermediate state in this life, during which a sinner, 
though believing in Jesus, is not to know whether 
he is justified or not, is reckoned equally needful by 
some Protestants, as a necessary means of producing 
holiness, and through holiness leading perhaps ere 
life close to assurance; but then of this sorrowful 


interval, this present purgatory, which would make 
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a Christian’s life so dreary and fearful, the Scripture 
says nothing. It is a human delusion borrowed 
from Popery, and based upon the dislike of the 
human heart to have immediate peace, immediate 
adoption, and immediate fellowship. 

The self-righteous heart of man craves an interval 
of the above kind as a space for the exercise of his 
religiousness, while free from the responsibility for a 
holy and unworldly life which conscious justification 
imposes on the conscience. 

But it will be greatly worth our while to see 
what Romanists have said upon this subject; for 
their errors help us much in understanding the 
truth. It will be seen that it was against present 
peace with God that Rome contended; and that it 
was in defence of this present peace, this immediate 
certainty, that the Reformers did battle so strenu- 
ously, as a matter of life and death. ‘The great 
Popish Assembly, the ‘Council of Trent, in 1547, 
took up these points concerning faith and grace. 
Nor was that body content with condemning assur- 
‘ance; they proclaimed it an accursed thing, and 
pronounced an anathema against every one who 
affirmed that justifying faith is ‘confidence in the 
mercy of God” They denounced the man as a 
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heretic who should hold ‘the confidence and cer- 
tainty of the remission of his sins.’ 

Yet they had a theory of a justification by faith. 
We give it in their own words, as it corresponds 
strikingly with the process which is prescribed by 
some Protestants as the means of arriving, after 
long years, at the knowledge of our justification : 
‘The beginning of justification proceedeth from 
preventing grace. The manner of the preparation 
is, first to believe the divine revelations and pro- 
mises, and knowing oneself to be a sinner, to turn 
from the fear of God’s justice to His mercy, to hope 
for pardon from Him, and therefore to begin to love 
Him and hate sin, to begin a new life, and keep 
the commandments of God. Justification follows 
this preparation. This theory of a gradual justi- 
fication, or a gradual approach to justification, is 
that held by many Protestants, and made use of 
by them for resisting the truth of immediate for- 
giveness of sin and peace with God. 

Then comes another sentence of the Council, 
which expresses truly the modern theory of non- 
assurance, and the common excuse for doubting, 
when men say, ‘ We are not doubting Christ, we 


are only doubting ourselves. The Romish divines 


Neca 


ee, 
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assert: ‘No one ought to doubt the mercy of 
God, the merits of Christ, and the efficacy of the 
sacraments; but in regard to his own indisposition 
he may doubt, because he cannot know by certainty, 
of mfallible faith, that he has obtained grace.’ Here 
sinners are taught to beheve in God’s mercy and in 
Christ’s merits, yet still to go on doubting as to 
the results of that belief, viz. sure peace with God. 
Truly self-righteousness, whether resting on works 
or on feelings, whether in Popery or Protestantism, 
is the same thing, and the root of the same errors, 
and the source of the same determination not to 
allow immediate certainty to the smner from the 
belief of the good news. 

This Popish Council took special care that the 
doctrine of assurance should be served with their 
most pointed curses. All the ‘errors of Martin’ 
were by them traced back to this twofold root, 
that a man is justified by faith, and that he ought 
to know that he is justified. They thus accuse the 
German Reformer of inventing his doctrine of im- 
mediate and conscious justification for the purpose 
of destroying the sinner’s works of repentance, which 
by their necessary imperfection make room for in- 


dulgences. They call this free justification, a thing 
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unheard of before-—a thing which not only makes 
good works unnecessary, but sets a man free from 
any obligation to obey the law of God. 

It would appear that the learned doctors of 
the Council were bewildered with the Lutheran 
doctrine. The schoolmen had never discussed it, 
nor even stated it. It had no place either among 
the beliefs or misbeliefs of the past. It had not 
been maintained as a truth, nor impugned as a 
heresy, so far as they knew. It was an absolute 
novelty. They did not comprehend it, and of 
course misrepresented it. As to original sin, that 
had been so often discussed by the schoolmen, 
that all Romish divines and priests were familar 
with it in one aspect or another, On it, there- 
fore, the Council were at home, and could frame 
their curses easily, and with some point. But the 
Lutheran doctrine of justification brought them to 
a stand. Thus the old translator of Paul Sarpi’s 
History puts it: ‘The opinion of Luther concerning 
justifying faith, that it is a confidence and certain 
persuasion of the promise of God, with the con- 
sequences that follow, of the distinction between 
the law and the gospel, etc., had never been thought 


of by any school writers, and therefore never con- 
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futed or discussed, so that the divines had work 
enough to understand the meaning of the Lutheran 
propositions. Luther's doctrine of the will’s bondage 
they were indignant at, as making man a stone or 
a machine. His doctrine of righteousness by faith 
horrified them, as the inlet of all laxity and wicked- 
ness. Protestant doctrines were to them absurdities 
no less than heresies. 

Nor was it merely the Church, the Fathers, and 
tradition that they stood upon. The schools and 
the schoolmen! This was their watchword; for 
hitherto these scholastic doctors had been, at least 
for centuries, the body-guard of the Church. Under 
their learning, and subtleties, and casuistries, priests 
and bishops had always taken refuge. Indeed, 
without them, the Church was helpless, so far as 
logic was concerned. When she had to argue, she 
must call in these metaphysical divines; though 
generally by force and terror she contrived to super- 
sede all necessity for reasoning. 

Three men in the Council showed some inde- 
pendence: a Dominican friar, by name Ambrosius 
Catarinus ; a Spanish Franciscan, by name Andreas 
de Vega; and a Carmelite, by name Antoninus 


Marinarus. The ‘ Heremites’ of the order to 
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which Luther originally belonged were especially 
blind and bitter, their leader Seripandus outdoing 
all in zeal against Luther and his heresy. 

Compelled, in the investigation of the subject, to 
pass beyond Luther to Luther’s Master, they were 
sorely puzzled. To overlook Him was impossible, 
for the Protestants appealed to Him; to condemn 
Him would not have been wise. 

They were obliged to admit the bitter truth, that 
Paul had said that a man is justified by faith. 
They had maintained the strict literality of ‘ This is 


? 


my body ;’ must they admit the equal literality of 
‘justified by faith’? Or may this latter expression 
not be qualified and overlaid by scholastic ingenuity, 
or set aside by an authoritative denial in the name 
of the Church? At the Council of Trent both 
these methods were tried. 

It was not Luther only who laid such stress 
upon the doctrine of free justification. His adver- 
sarles were wise enough to do the same. They 
saw in it the root or foundation-stone of the whole 
Reformation. If it falls, Popery stands erect, and 
may do what she pleases with the consciences of 
men. If it stands, Popery is overthrown; her 


hold on men’s consciences is gone; her priestly 
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power is at an end, and men have directly to do 
with the Lord Jesus Christ in heaven, and not with 
any pretended vicar upon earth, or any of his priests 
or seven sacraments. ‘ All the errors of Martin are 
resolved into that point, said the bishops of the 
Council; and they added, ‘He that will establish 
the Catholic doctrine must overthrow the heresy of 
righteousness by faith only,’ 

But did not Paul say the same things as Luther 
has said ? Did he not say, ‘ To him that worketh not, 
but believeth on Him that justifieth the ungodly, his 
faith is counted for righteousness’? (Rom. iv. 20.) 

Yes; but we may use some liberties with Paul’s 
words, which we cannot do with Luthers. It 
would not do to refute Paul; but it is quite safe to 
demonstrate that Luther is wrong, and is at vari- 
ance with the Church. 

Let us then assail Luther, and leave Paul alone. 
Now Luther has said such things as the following :— 

1. Faith without works is sufficient to salvation, 
and alone doth justify. — 

2. Justifying faith is a sure trust, by which one 
believeth that his sins are remitted for Christ’s 
sake; and they that are justified are to believe 
certainly that their sins are remitted. 
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3. By faith only we are able to appear before 
God, who neither regardeth nor hath need of our 
works; faith only purifying us. 

4. No previous disposition is necessary to justi- 
fication ; neither doth faith justify because it dis- 
poseth us, but because it is a means or instrument 
by which the promise and grace of God are laid 
hold on and received. 

5. All the works of men, even the most sancti- 
fied, are sin. 

6. Though the just ought to believe that his works 
are sins, yet he ought to be assured that they are 
not imputed. 

7. Our righteousness is nothing but the imputa- 
tion of the righteousness of Christ; and the just 
have need of a continual justification and imputa- 
tion of the righteousness of Christ. 

8. All the justified are received into equal grace 
and glory; and all Christians are equally great with 
the Mother of God, and as much saints as she. 

These were some of Luther’s propositions which 
required to be confuted. That they looked won- 
derfully like the doctrines of the Apostle Paul, only 
made the confutation more necessary. That ‘ faith 


justifies,’ the bishops said, we must admit, because 
L 
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the apostle has said so; but as to what faith is, and 
how it justifies, 1s hard to say. Faith has many 
meanings (some said nine, others fifteen; some 
modern Protestants have said the same) ; and then, 
even admitting that faith justifies, it cannot do so 
without good dispositions, without penance, without 
religious performances, without sacraments. By in- 
troducing all these ingredients into faith, they 
easily turned it into a work; or by placing them 
on the same level with faith, they nullified (with- 
out positively denying) justification by faith. 

Ingenious men! ‘Thus to overthrow the truth, 
while professing to admit and explain it! In this 
ingenious perversity they have had many successors, 
and that in churches which rejected Rome and its 
Council. 

‘Christ crucified’ is the burden of the message 
which God has sent to man. ‘Christ died for our 
‘sins, according to the Scriptures. The reception of 
this gospel is eternal life; the non-reception or re- 
jection of it is everlasting death. ‘This is the 
record, that God hath given to us eternal life, and 
this life is in His Son.’ The belief of the gospel 
saves ; the belief of the promise annexed to that 
gospel makes us sure of this salvation personally. 
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It is not the belief of our belief that assures us of 
pardon, and gives us a good conscience towards God ; 
but our belref of what God has promised to every one 
who believes His gospel,—that is eternal life. ‘ Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ, and THOU SHALT BE 
SAVED, 

What is God tome? ‘That is the first question 
that rises up to an inquiring soul, And the second 
is like unto it—-What am I to God? On these 
two questions hangs all religion, as well as all joy 
and life to the immortal spirit. 

If God is for me, and I am: for God, all is well. 
If God is not for me, and if I am not for God, all 
is 11 (Rom. viii. 31). If He takes my side, and if 
I take His, there is nothing to fear, either in this 
world or in that which is to come. If He is not 
on my side, and if I am not on His, then what can 
I do but fear? Terror in such a case must be as 
natural and inevitable as in a burning house or a 
sinking vessel. 

Or, of I do not know whether God is for me or 
not, I can have no rest. In a matter such as this, 
my soul seeks certainty, not uncertainty. I must 
know that God is for me, else I must remain in the 


sadness of unrest and terror. In so far as my 
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actual safety is concerned, everything depends on 
God being for me; and in so far as my present 
peace is concerned, everything depends on my /now- 
vg that God is for me. Nothing can calm the 
tempest of my soul, save the knowledge that I am 
His, and that He is mine. 

Our relationship to God is then to us the 
first question; and till this is settled, nothing else 
can be settled. It is the question of questions to 
us, In comparison of which all other personal ques- 
tions are as moonshine. When the health of a 
beloved child is in danger, I seem for the time to 
lose sight of everything around me, wholly absorbed 
in the thought, Will he live, or will he die? I move 
about the house as one who sees nothing, hears 
nothing. I go to and I come from the sick-room 
incessantly, watching every symptom for the better 
or the worse. I eagerly inquire at the physician, 
Is there hope, or is there none? I am paralyzed 
in everything, and indifferent to the things which 
in other circumstances might interest me. What 
matters it to me whether it rains or shines, whether 
my garden-flowers are fading or flourishing, whether 
I am losing or making money, so long as J am un- 


certain whether that beloved child is to live or die ? 
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And if uncertainty as to my child’s health be so 
important to me, and so engrossing as to make me 
forget everything else; oh, what must be the en- 
grossment attending the unsettled question of the 
life or death of my own immortal soul! I[ must 
know that my child is out of danger before I can 
rest; and I must know that my soul is out of danger 
before I can be quieted in spirit. Suspense in such 
a case is terrible; and, were our eyes fully open to 
the eternal peru, absolutely wnendurable. Not to 
know whether we are out of danger, must be as fatal 
to peace of soul as the certainty of danger itself. 
Suspense as to temporal calamities has often in a 
night withered the fresh cheek of youth, and turned 
the golden hair to grey. And shall time’s uncer- 
tainties work such havoc with their transient terrors, 
and shall eternal uncertainties pass over us as the 
idle wind ? 

In the great things of eternity nothing but cer- 
tainty will do; nothing but certainty can soothe our 
fears, or set us free to attend to the various ques- 
tions of lesser moment which every hour brings up. 
The man who can continue to go about these lesser 
things, whilst uncertainty still hangs over his ever- 


lasting prospects, and the great question between 
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his soul and God is still wnsettled, must be either 
sadly hardened or altogether wretched. 

He who remains in this uncertainty remains a 
burdened and weary man. He who is contented 
with this uncertainty is contented with misery and 
danger. He who clings to this uncertainty as a 
right thing, can have no pretensions to the name of 
son, or child, or saint of God: for in that uncer- 
tainty is there any feature of resemblance to the son 
or the saint; anything of the spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father; any likeness to the 
filial spirit of the beloved Son of God ? 

‘He who resolves to remain in this uncertainty is 
a destroyer of his own soul; and he who tries to 
persuade others to remain in this uncertainty is & 
murderer of souls. He who does his best to make 
himself comfortable without the knowledge of his 
reconciliation and relationship to God, is a manifest 
unbeliever; and he who tries to induce others to 
be comfortable without this knowledge is something 
worse; if worse can be. That there are many 
among professing Christians who have not this 
knowledge, is a painful fact; that there are some 
who, instead of lamenting this, make their boast of 


it, is a fact more painful still; that there are even 
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some who proclaim their own uncertainty in order 
to countenance others in it, is a fact the most pain- 
ful of all. 

Thus the questions about assurance resolve them- 
selves into that of the knowledge of our relationship 
to God. To an Arminian, who denies election and 
the perseverance of the saints, the knowledge of our 
present reconciliation to God might bring with it no 
assurance of final salvation; for, according to him, 

we may be in reconciliation to-day, and out of it to- 
| morrow ; but to a Calvinist there can be no such 
separation. He who is once reconciled is recon- 
eiled for ever; and the knowledge of filal relation- 
ship just now is the assurance of eternal salvation. 
Indeed, apart from God’s electing love, there can be 
no such thing as assurance. It becomes an impos- 
sibility. 

By nature we have no peace; ‘ there is no peace 
to the wicked’ Man craves peace; longs for it. 
God has made it for us; presents it to us. 

Many are the causes of dispeace; sin is the root 
of all. Where unpardoned sin is, there cannot be 
peace. Many are the subordinate causes. An 
empty soul; disappointment; wounded affection ; 


worldly losses ; bereavement ; vexations, cares, weari- 
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ness of spirit; broken hopes; deceitful friendships ; 
our own blunders and failures ; the misconduct or un- 
kindnesses of others. These produce dispeace ; these 
are the winds that ruffle the surface of life’s sea. 

Many are the efforts and appliances to obtain peace. 
Man’s whole life is filled up with these. His daily 
ery is, ‘Give me peace!’ He tries to get it in such 
ways as the following :— 

1. By forgetting God. It is the remembrance 
of God that troubles a sinner. He could get over 
many of his disquietudes, if he could keep God at 
a distance. He tries to thrust Him out of his 
thoughts, his heart, his mind, his conscience. 
Though he could succeed, what would it avail? He 
would only bring himself more surely into the num- 
ber of those who shall be ‘turned into hell;’ for 
they are they who ‘ forget God.’ What will forgetting 
God do fora soul? What will it avail to thrust 
Him out of our thoughts ? 

2. By following the world. The heart must be 
filled by some one or in some way. Man betakes 
himself to the world, as that which is most congenial, 
and most likely to satisfy his cravings. Pleasure, 
gaiety, business, folly, change, gold, friends,—these 


man tries; but in vain. Peace comes not, 
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3. By working hard and denying self. The dis- 
peace of a troubled conscience comes from the 
thought of evil deeds done, or good deeds left un- 
done. This dispeace he tries to remove by trying 
to shake off the evil that is in him, and to introduce 
the good that is not in him. But the hard labour 
is fruitless. It does not pacify the conscience or 
assure him of pardon, without which there can be 
no peace. 

4. By being very religious. He does not know 
that true religion is the fruit or result of peace 
found, not the way to it, or the price paid forit. He 
may be on his knees from morn to night, and may 
make long fastings and vigils, or prosecute his devo- 
tional performances till body and soul are worn out ; 
but all will not do. Peace is as far off as ever. 

He wants peace; but he takes his own way of 
getting it, not God’s. He thinks there is a resting- 
place; but he overlooks the free love that said, 
“Come unto me, and I will give you rest.’ * 

1 *T believe these words on the divine testimony. My conscience 
bears witness to their truth. It is a good conscience; it agrees 
with God ; and looks upon Him as reconciled perfectly. It fears to 
dishonour Him, by calling in question the infinite value of Christ’s 
righteousness and atonement, or doubting of their being mine, 


while they are freely offered to me, while I find my want of them, 
and have my dependence upon them. Thus the peace of God 
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The peace of the cross, what is it? What does 
it do for us ? 

What 1s 2? It is peace of conscience; peace 
with God; peace with the law of God; peace with 
the holiness of God. It is reconciliation, friendship, 
fellowship; and all this in a way which prevents 
the dread or possibility of future variance, or dis- 
tance, or condemnation. For it is not simply peace, 
but the peace of the cross; peace extracted from 
the cross; peace founded on and derived from what 
the cross reveals, and what the cross has done. It 
is peace whose basis is forgiveness, ‘no condemna- 
tion. It is peace which comes from our knowledge ~ 
of the peace-making work of Calvary. It is true 
peace; swre peace; present peace; righteous peace ; 
divine peace; heavenly peace; the peace of God; 
the peace of Christ; complete peace, pervading the 
whole being. 

What does it do for us ? 

1. Jt calms our storms. In us tempests rage per- 
petually. The storms of the unforgiven spirit are 


rules, takes the lead in the conscience, rules always, the offer 
being always the same, the righteousness and atonement of Jesus 
always the same, my want of them always the same, and mine 
interest in them always the same ; which I daily learn to maintain 
by all means, against all corruptions, enemies, and temptations 
from every quarter.’—Old Writer. 
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the most fearful of all: whirlwind, earthquake, rush- 
ing blast, lightning, raging waves,—these are the 
emblems of a human heart. But peace comes, and 
all is still. The great Peacemaker comes, and there 
is a great calm. The holy pardon which He be- 
stows is the messenger of rest. 

2. It removes our burdens. A sinner’s heaviest 
burdens must ever be dread of God, want of con- 
scious reconciliation with Him, uncertainty as to 
the eternal future. Peace with God is the end 
of all these. A sight of the cross relieves us of 
our burdens, and connection with the Sin-bearer 
assures us that these shall never be laid on us 
again. 

3. It breaks our bonds. Sharp and heavy are the 
chains of sin; not merely because it is a disease 
preying upon our spiritual nature, but because it is 
euilt which must be answered for before a righteous 
Judge. Unpardoned guilt is both prison and fetters. 
Forgiveness brings with it peace; and with peace 
every chain is broken: our prison doors are opened ; 
we walk forth into liberty. 

4. It strengthens us for warfare. Without peace 
we cannot fight. Our hands hang down, and our 


weapons fall from them. Our courage is gone. So 
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long as God is our enemy, or so long as we know 
not whether God is our friend, we are disabled men. 
~ We are without heart, and without hope. But when 
reconciliation comes, and God becomes our assured 
friend, then we are strong; well nerved for battle ; 
fearless in the conflict; full of hope and heart. ‘If 
God be for us, who can be against us ?’ 

5. It cheers us in trial. The peace of God 
within is our chiefest consolation when sorrows crowd 
in uponus. Lighted up with this true lamp, we are 
not greatly moved because of the darkness without. 
Peace with God is our anchor in the storm; our 
strong tower in adverse times; the soother of our 
hearts, and the dryer up of our tears. We learn to 
call affliction light, and to find that it worketh for 
us an exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

Is my soul at rest? If so, whence has the rest 
come? If not, why is it not at rest? Is unrest 
a necessity, after Christ has said, ‘I will give you 
rest’? 

Am I satisfied with the gospel? Is my heart 
content with Christ Himself, and my conscience with 
what He has done? If not content, why? What 
aileth me at Him and His work? Would I have 
something added to that work, or something taken 
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from it? Is it not, at this moment, exactly the 
thing for me; exactly the thing which contains all 
the peace and rest I need? and am I not, at this 
moment, exactly the person whom it suits; to 
whom, without any change or delay, it offers all its 
fulness ? 

The propitiation and the righteousness finished on 
the cross, and there exhibited as well as presented 
to me freely, are such as entirely meet my case: 
offering me all that which is fitted to remove dis- 
peace and unrest from heart and conscience ; reveal- 
ing as they do the free love of God to the sinner, 
and providing for the removal of every hindrance 
in the way of that love flowing down ; proclaiming 
aloud the rent veil, and the open way, and the gra- 
cious welcome, and the plenteous provision, and the 
everlasting life. 

Peace does not save us, yet it is the portion of 
a saved soul. | 

Assurance does not save us; and they have. 
erred who have spoken of assurance as indispens- 
able to salvation. For we are not saved by be- 
lieving in our own salvation, nor by believing 
anything whatsoever about ourselves. We are saved 
by what we believe about the Son of God and His 
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righteousness. The gospel believed saves; not the 
believing in our own faith. 

Nevertheless, let us know that assurance was 
meant to be the portion of every believing sinner. 
It was intended not merely that he should be saved, 
but that he should know that he is saved, and so 
delivered from all fear and bondage, and heaviness 
of heart. 
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CH ARP Care x 
THE HOLY LIFE OF THE JUSTIFIED. 


; O him that worketh not, but believeth, says the 
apostle, speaking of the way in which we are 
reckoned just before God. 

Does he by this speech make light of good works ? 
Does he encourage an unholy walk? Does he use 
a rash word, which had better been left unspoken ?. 

No, truly.. He is laying the foundation of good 
works. He is removing the great obstacle to a holy 
life, viz. the bondage of an unforgiven state. He 
is speaking, by the power of the Holy Ghost, the 
words of truth and soberness. The difference be- 
tween working and believing is that which God 
would have us learn, lest we confound these two 
things, and so destroy them both. The order and 
relation of these two things are here very explicitly 
laid down, so as to anticipate the error of many who 


mix up working and believing together, or who 
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make believing the result of working, instead of 
working the result of believing. 

We carefully distinguish, yet we as carefully con- 
nect the two. We do not put asunder what God 
has joined together; yet we would not reverse the 
divine order, nor disturb the divine relation, nor 
place that last which God has set first. 

It was not to depreciate or discourage good works 
that the apostle spoke of ‘not working, but believing;’ 
or of a man being ‘justified by faith, without the 
deeds of the law’ (Rom. 11. 28); or of God ‘im- 
puting righteousness without works’ (ab. iv. 6). It 
was to distinguish things that differ; it was to 
show the true use of faith, in connecting us, for 
justification, with what another has done; it was 
to stay us from doing anything in order to be 
justified. In this view, then, faith is truly a 
ceasing from work, and not a working; it is not 
the doing of anything in order to be justified, but 
the simple reception of the justifying work of Him 
who ‘finished transgression and made an end of 
sin:’ for THE ONE JUSTIFYING WORK was completed 
eighteen hundred years ago, and any attempt on 
our part to repeat or imitate this is vain. The one 


cross suffices. 
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Nor was it to undervalue good works that our 
Lord gave, what many may deem such a singular 
answer to the question of the Jews, ‘ What shall 
we do, that we may work the works of God?’ 
‘This is the work of God, that ye believe on Him 
whom He hath sent’ (John vi. 29). They wanted 
to work their way into the favour of God. The 
Lord tells them that they may have that favour 
without waiting or working; by accepting at once 
His testimony to His only-begotten Son. Tull then, 
they were not in a condition for working. They 
were as trees without a root; as stars whose 
motions, however regular, would be useless, if they 
themselves were unlghted. 

To say to a groping, troubled spirit, You must 
first believe before you can work, is no more to 
encourage ungodliness or laxity of walk, than to 
say to an imprisoned soldier, You must first get 
out of your dungeon before you can fight; or to a 
swimmer, You must throw off that millstone before 
you can attempt to swim ; or to a racer, You must 
get quit of these fetters before you can run the race. 

Yet these expressions of the apostle have often 
been shrunk from; dreaded as dangerous ; quoted 


with a guarding clause, or rather cited as seldom 
M 
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as possible, under the secret feeling that, unless 
greatly diluted or. properly qualified, they had better 
not be cited at all. But why are these bold utter- 
ances there, if they are perilous, if they are not 
meant to be as fearlessly proclaimed now as they 
were . fearlessly written eighteen centuries ago? 
What did the Holy Spirit mean by the promulga- 
tion of such ‘ unguarded’ statements, as some seem 
disposed to reckon them? It was not for nothing 
that they were so boldly spoken. Timid words 
would not have served the purpose. The glorious 
gospel needed statements such as these to dis- 
entangle the great question of acceptance; to 
relieve troubled consciences, and purge them from 
dead works, yet at the same time to give to works 
their proper place. 

Perhaps some of Luther’s statements are too 
unqualified ; yet their very strength shows how 
much he felt the necessity of so speaking of works, 
as absolutely and peremptorily to exclude them 
from the office of justifying the sinner. He saw 
and testified how the Papacy, by mixing the two 
things together, had troubled and terrified men’s 
consciences, and had truly become a ‘ slaughter- 


house of souls.’ 
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In another's righteousness we stand; and by © 
another’s righteousness are we justified. All ac- 
cusations against us, founded upon our unrighteous- 
ness, we answer by pointing to the perfection of 
the righteousness which covers us from head to 
foot, and in virtue of which we are unassailable by 
law, as well as shielded from wrath. 

Protected by this perfection, we have no fear 
of wrath, either now or hereafter. It is a buckler 
to us, and we cry, ‘ Behold, O God, our shield; look 
upon the face of Thine Anointed;’ as if to say, Look 
not on me, but on my substitute; deal not with 
me for sin, but with my sin-bearer; challenge not 
me for my guilt, but challenge Him; He will 
answer for me. Thus we are safe beneath the 
shield of His righteousness. No arrow, either from 
the enemy or from conscience, can reach us there. 

Covered by this perfection, we are at peace. The 
enemy cannot invade us; or if he try to do so, we 
can triumphantly repel him. It is a refuge from 
the storm, a covert from the tempest, a river of 
water in a dry place, the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land. The work of righteousness is 
peace; and in the Lord we have righteousness and 


strength. 
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Beautified with this perfection, which is the 
perfection of God, we find favour in His sight. 
His eye rests on the comeliness which He has 
put upon us; and as He did at viewing the first 
creation, so now, in looking at us as clothed with 
this divine excellency, He pronounces it ‘very good.’ 
He sees ‘ no iniquity in Jacob, and no transgression 
in Israel’ ‘The iniquity of Jacob may be sought 
for, and there shall be none; and the sins of 
Judah, and they shall not be found’ (Jer. 1. 20). 
This righteousness suffices to cover, to comfort, 


and to beautify.’ 


1 Every time we say ‘for Thy name’s’ sake, or for Christ’s sake, 
we are making use of another’s claim, another’s merit, and conced- 
ing or accepting the whole doctrine of imputed righteousness. 
Every man is daily getting, in some way or other, what he per- 
sonally has no title to. When a son gets an inheritance from his 
father, he gets what does not belong to him, and what could easily 
and legally be diverted from him. When one who is not a son 
gets an estate by will, he gets what he has no claim to, simply by 
a legal deed. Human jurisprudence recognises these transferences 
as competent and proper, not fictitious or absurd. Man daily 
acts on these principles of getting what he has no right to, simply 
because a fellow-man wills it, and law acknowledges that will. 
Why then should he speak of fictitious transferences in spiritual 
blessings, proceeding on precisely the same principle? Why should 
he deny the law or process of the divine jurisprudence, by which 
forgiveness of sin is conferred on him according to the will of 
another, and secured to him by the claims of another? If earthly 
law deals thus with him in earthly things, why should not heavenly 
law deal thus with him in heavenly things? 
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But there is more than this. We are justified 
that we may be holy. The possession of this legal 
righteousness is the beginning of a holy life. We 
do not live a holy life in order to be justified ; 
but we are justified that we may live a holy life. 
That which man calls holiness may be found in 
almost any circumstances,—of dread, or darkness, 
or bondage, or self-righteous toil and suffering ; 
but that which God calls holiness can only be 
developed under conditions of hberty and lght, 
and pardon and peace with God. Forgiveness is 
the mainspring of holiness. Love, as a motive, is 
far stronger than law; far more influential than 
fear of wrath or peril of hell. Terror may make 
a man crouch like a slave and obey a hard master, 
lest a worse thing come upon him; but only a 
sense of forgiving love can bring either heart or 
conscience into that state in which obedience is 
either pleasant to the soul or acceptable to God. 

False ideas of holiness are common, not only 
among those who profess false religions, but among 
those who profess the true. For holiness is a thing 
of which man by nature has no more idea than a 
blind man has of the beauty of a flower or the light 


of the sun. All false religions have had their 
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‘holy men, whose holiness often consisted merely 
in the amount of pain they could inflict upon their 
bodies, or of food which they could abstain from, or 
of hard labour which they could undergo. But 
with God, a saint or holy man is a very diffe- 
rent being. It is in filial, full-hearted love to God 
that much of true holiness consists. And this 
cannot even begin to be until the sinner has found 
forgiveness and tasted liberty, and has confidence | 
towards God. The spirit of holiness is incom- 
patible with the spirit of bondage. There must be 
the spirit of liberty, the spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry, Abba, Father. When the fountain of holi- 
ness begins to well up in the human heart, and to 
fill the whole being with its transforming, purifying 
power, ‘We have known and believed the love 
that God has to us’ (1 John iv. 16) is the first 
note of the holy song, which, commenced on earth, 
is to be perpetuated through eternity. 

We are bought with a price, that we may be new 
creatures in Christ Jesus. We are forgiven, that 
we may be like Him who forgives us. We are set 
at liberty and brought out of prison, that we may 
be holy. The free, boundless love of God, pouring 
itself into us, expands and elevates our whole 
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being ; and we serve Him, not in order to win His 
favour, but because we have already won it in 
simply believing His record concerning His Son. 
If the root is holy, so are the branches. We have 
become connected with the holy root, and by the 
necessity of this connection are made holy too. 

Forgiveness relaxes no law, nor interferes with 
the highest justice. Human pardons may often do 
so; God’s pardons never. 

Forgiveness doubles all our bonds to a holy life ; 
only they are no longer bonds of iron, but of gold. 
It takes off the heavy yoke, in order to give us the 
light and easy. 

Love is stronger than law. Whatever connects 
our obedience with love, must be far more influen- 
tial than what connects us with law. 

The love of God to us, and our love to God, 
work together for producing holiness in us. Terror 
accomplishes no real obedience. Suspense brings 
forth no fruit unto holiness. Only the certainty of 
love, forgiving love, can do this. It is this certainty 
that melts the heart, dissolves our chains, disburdens 
our shoulders, so that we stand erect,-and makes us 
to run in the way of the divine commandments. 


Condemnation is that which binds sin and us 
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together. Forgiveness looses this fearful tie, and 
separates us from sin. The power of condemnation 
which the law possesses is that which makes it so 
strong and terrible. Cancel this power, and the 
liberated spirit rises into the region of love, and 
in that region finds both will and strength for the 
keeping of the law,—a law which is at once old 
and new: old as to substance (‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord with all thy heart’); new as to mode 
and motive. ‘The law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death’ (Rom. viii. 2); that is, The law of the life- 
giving spirit which we have in Christ Jesus hath 
severed the condemning connection of that law 
which leads only to sin and death. ‘For what the 
law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh (ze. unable to carry out its commandments in 
our old nature), God sending His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin 
in the flesh; that the righteousness of the law might 
be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the spirit’ (Rom. vil. 3, 4). 

The removal of condemnation is the dissolution 
of legal bondage, and of that awful pressure upon 


the conscience which at once enslaved and irritated ; 
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disenabling as well as disinclining us from all obedi- 
ence ; making holiness both distasteful and dreadful, 
to be submitted to only through fear of future woe. 

Sin, when unforgiven, oppresses the conscience 
and tyrannizes over the sinner. Sin forgiven in 
an unrighteous way, would be but a slight and un- 
certain as well as imperfect relief. Sin righteously 
and judicially forgiven, loses its dominion. The 
conscience rises up from its long oppression, and 
expands into joyous liberty. Our whole being be- 
comes bright and buoyant under the benign influ- 
ence of this forgiving love of God. ‘The winter 
is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear 
on the earth, the time of the singing of birds is 
eome (Song of Sol. i. 11,12). 

Condemnation is the dark cloud that obscures 
our heavens. Forgiveness is the sunshine dissolv- 
ing the cloud, and by its brilliance making all good 
things to grow and ripen in us. 

Condemnation makes sin strike its roots deeper 
and deeper. No amount of terror can extirpate evil. 
No fear of wrath can make us holy. No gloomy 
uncertainty as to God’s favour can subdue one 
lust, or correct our crookedness of will. But the 


free pardon of the cross uproots sin, and withers 
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all its branches. The ‘no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus’ is the only effectual re- 
medy for the deadly disease of an alienated heart 
and stubborn will. 

The want of forgiveness, or uncertainty as to it, 
are barriers in the way of the removal of the heart’s 
deep enmity to a righteous God. For enmity will 
only give way to love; and no suspense, however 
terrible, will overcome the stout-hearted rebellious- 
ness of man. ‘Threats do not conquer hearts; nor 
does austerity win either confidence or affection. 
They who would trust to law to awaken trust, 
know nothing either of law or love; nor do they 
understand how the suspicions of the human heart 
are to be removed, and its confidence won. ‘The 
knowledge of God simply as Judge or Lawgiver 
will be of no power to attract, of no avail to re- 
move distrust and dread. 

But the message, ‘God is love, is like the sun 
bursting through the clouds of a long tempest. 
The good news, ‘Through this man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins, is lke the open-_ 
ing of the prisoner's dungeon-gate. Bondage de- 
parts, and liberty comes. Suspicion is gone, and the 


heart is won. ‘Perfect love has cast out fear,’ 
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We hasten to the embrace of Him who loved us; 
we hate that which has estranged us; we put 
away all that caused the distance between us and 
Him; we long to be like one so perfect, and to 
partake of His holiness. To be ‘partakers of the 
divine nature’ (2 Pet. 1. 4), once so distasteful, is 
henceforth most grateful and pleasant ; and nothing 
seems now so desirable as to escape the corruptions 
that are in the world through lust. 

We undergo many false changes, which look like 
holiness, but which are not really so. The poison- 
tree drops its leaves, yet remains the same. The 
sea of Sodom glistens in the sunshine with sur- 
passing splendour, yet remains salt and bitter as 
before. Time changes us, yet does not make us 
holy. The decays of age change us, but do not 
break the power of evil. One lust expels another ; 
frailty succeeds to frailty ; error drives out error ; 
one vanity palls, another comes freshly in its room ; 
one evil habit is exchanged for a second, but our old 
man remains the same. The cross has not touched 
us with its regenerating power; the Holy Spirit has 


not purified the inner sources of our being and life.’ 


1 ‘All divine life, and all the precious fruits of it, pardon, peace, 
and holiness, spring from the cross. . | . Holiness as well as par- 
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Fashion changes us; the example of friends 
changes us; society changes us; excitement changes 
us; business changes us; affection changes Us ; 
sorrow changes us; dread of coming evil changes 
us; yet the heart is just what it was. Of. the 
numerous changes in our character or deportment, 
how many are deceitful, how few are real and deep! 

Only that which can go down into the very 
depths of our spiritual being can produce any 
change that is worthy of the name. 

The one spell that can really transform us is THE 
cross. The one potent watchword is, ‘I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me’ (John xi. 32). 
The one physician for all our maladies is He who 
died for us, and the one remedy which He applies 
is the blood that cleanseth from all sin. The one 
arm of power that can draw us out of the horrible 
pit and the miry clay, is ‘the Spirit. of holiness.’ 

‘For their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also 


don is to be had from the blood of the cross. . . . All fancied 
sanctification which does not arise wholly from the blood of the 
cross is nothing better than Pharisaism. . . . If we would be holy, 
we must get to the cross, and dwell there ; else, notwithstanding 
all our labour and diligence, and fasting, and praying, and good 
works, we shall be yet void of real sanctification, destitute of those 
humble, gracious tempers which accompany a clear view of the 
cross.’—BERRIDGE’S Letters. 
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might be sanctified through the truth’ (John xvi. 19). 
Christ presents Himself as the Holy One, the Con- 
secrated One, to God, that His people may partake 
of His sanctification, and be like Himself, saints, 
consecrated ones, men set apart for God by the 
sprinkling of the blood. Through the truth they 
are sanctified, by the power of the Holy Ghost. 

‘By one offering He hath perfected for ever them 
that are sanctified’ (Heb. x. 14); so that the per- 
fection of His saints, both as to the conscience and 
as to personal holiness, is connected with the one 
offering, and springs out of the one work finished 
upon Calvary.. ‘ By the which will we are sancti- 
fied, through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all’ (Heb. x. 10). Here again the sanctifi- 
cation is connected with the offering of the body of 
Christ. Whatever place ‘the power of His resurrec- 
tion’ may hold in our spiritual history, it is the 
cross that is the source of all that varied fulness by 
which we are justified and purified. ‘The secret of 
a believer’s holy walk is his continual recurrence to 
the blood of the Surety, and his daily intercourse 
with a crucified and risen Lord. 

Nowhere does Scripture, either in its statements 


of doctrine or lives of the saints, teach us that here 
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we get beyond our need of the blood, or may safely 
cast off the divine raiment that covers our deformity. 
Even should we say at any time, ‘I am free from 
sin, this would be no proof of our being really holy : 
for the heart is deceitful above all things, and there 
maybe ten thousand sins lurking in us; seen by 
God, though unseen by ourselves. ‘I know nothing 
of myself? says the apostle; zc. 1 am not conscious 
of any failure; ‘but, he adds, ‘I am not hereby 
justified ;’ 2.¢. this my own consciousness is no proof 
of my sinlessness: for ‘He that judgeth me is the 
Lord;’ and the Lord may condemn me in many 
things in which I do not condemn myself. 
Pietume say to one who thinks he has reached 
sinlessness, ‘ My friend, are you swre that you are 
perfectly holy? For nothing but absolute certainty 
should lead you to make so bold an affirmation 
regarding your freedom from all sin. Are you sure 
that you love the Lord your God with all your 
heart and soul? For unless you are absolutely 
sure of this, you have no right to say, I am 
perfectly holy; and it will be a perilous thing 
for you to affirm, I have no longer any need of 
the blood, and I refuse to go to the fountain for 


cleansing, seeing my going thither would be mockery. 
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For the cross, the blood, the fountain, are for the 
imperfect, not for the perfect ; for the unrighteous, 
not for the righteous ; and if your self-consciousness 
is correct, you are no longer among the imperfect or 
the unrighteous. My friend, do you never sin, in 
thought, or in word, or in desire, or indeed? Have 
you never a wandering thought? Is your heart as 
warm and are your affections as heavenly as you could 
possibly desire them to be? What! not one stray 
thought from morn to night, from night to morn ? 
Not one wrong word, nor look, nor tone? What! 
no coldness, no want of fervour, no flagging of zeal, 
no momentary indulgence of self and sloth? What! 
no error (for error is s¢m), no false judgment, no 
failure of temper, no improper step, no imperfect 
plan ; nothing to regret, nothing to wish unsaid or 
undone in the midst of a world like ours, with all 
its provocations, its crosses, its worries, its opposi- 
tions, its heated atmosphere of infectious evil? And 
art thou swre, quite sure, that all this is the case; 
and that thy conscience is so perfectly alive, so 
divinely sensitive, that the faintest expressions of 
evil in the remotest corner of thy heart would be 
detected? If so, thou art an extraordinary man, far 


above him who was less than the least of all saints ; 
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above him who said, “The good that I would, that I do 
not; and the evil that I would not, that I do;” and 
one whose history will require to be written by some 
immortal pen, as that of the man who, after a few 
years’ believing, ceased to require any application to 
the cross, or to be indebted to the blood for cleans- 
ing, who could look at altar, and laver, and mercy- 
seat as one who had no longer any interest in their 
provisions ; nay, as one to whom a crucified Christ 
was a thing of the past, of whom he had now no 
need as a Sin-bearer, or High Priest, or Advocate, 
or Intercessor, but only as a companion and friend’ 

God’s processes are not always rapid. His 
ereatest works rise slowly. Swiftness of growth 
has been one of man’s tests of greatness; not 
so is it with God. His trees grow slowly; the 
stateliest are the slowest. His flowers grow slowly; — 
the brightest are the slowest. His creatures grow 
slowly, year by year; man, the noblest, grows the 
most slowly of all God can afford to take His 
time. Man cannot. He is hasty and impatient. 
He will have everything to be like Jonah’s gourd, 
or like one of those fabled oriental palaces, which 
magicians are said to call up by a word or a stamp, 


out of the sand. He forgets how slowly the palm- 
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tree and the cedar grow, ‘They neither spring up 
in a night nor perish in a night. He forgets the 
history of the temple: ‘Forty and six years was 
this temple in building’ He insists that, because 
it is God’s purpose that His saints should be holy, 
therefore they ought to be holy at once. 

It is true that our standard is, and must be, 
perfection. or our model is the Perfect One. But 
the question is, Has God in Scripture anywhere led 
us to expect the rapidity of growth, the quick de- 
velopment of perfection in which some glory, and 
because of the confessed lack of which in others 
they look down on these others as babes or loiterers? 

Is there in Scripture any instance of a perfect » 
man, excepting Him who was always and absolutely 
without sin ? 

If Christians were perfect, where is the warfare, 
and the adversary, and the sword, and the shield ? 
Are angels exposed to this warfare when they visit 
earth ? Or is it not our imperfection that in great 
measure produces this? And are we anywhere in 
Scripture led to believe that we are delivered from 
‘the body of this death, from the battle of flesh 
and spirit, from the wrestling with principalities and 


powers, till death sets us free, or our Lord shall come ? 
N 
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Yet we are called with a holy calling (2 Tim. 1. 9); 
and as so called, are bound to take the highest 
standard for our model of life. The slowness or 
swiftness of the progress does not alter the standard, 
nor affect our aiming at conformity to it. 

This progress, rapid or gradual, springs from the 
forgiveness we have received, and the new life im- 
parted by the Holy Spirit. Our life is to be fruit- 
bearing; and the fruitfulness comes from our ascer- 
tained acceptance, our being ‘rooted and grounded 
in love.” We taste and see that the Lord is good; 
that in His favour is life; that the joy of the Lord 
is our strength ; and so we move on and up, rising 
from one level to another. ‘We know and believe 
the love that God hath to us;’ and we find in this 
the source of goodness, no less than of gladness and 
hberty. 

The life of the justified should be a peaceful one. 
Being justified by faith, we have peace with God,— 
the God of peace, and the God of all grace. The 
world’s storms have not been stilled, nor our way 
smoothed, nor our skies brightened, nor our enemies 
swept away; but the peace of God has come in and 
taken possession of the soul. We are cheered and 
comforted. God is for us, and who can be against 


# 
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us? The name of the Lord is our strong tower; 
we run into it, and are safe. No evil can happen 
to us; no weapon that is formed against us can 
prosper. 

The life of the justified should be a holy one, all 
the more because of the extent of previous unholi- 
ness. ‘And such were some of you: but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 
our God’ (1 Cor. vi. 11). All that these marvellous 
and mysterious words ‘holy’ and ‘holiness’ imply, 
is to be found in the life of one who has been 
“much forgiven.’ There is no spring of holiness so 
powerful as that which our Lord assumes: ‘ Neither 
do I condemn thee: go, and sin no more’ (John viii. 
11). Free and warm reception into the divine 
favour is the strongest of all motives in leading a 
man to seek conformity to Him who has thus freely 
forgiven him all trespasses. A cold admission into 
the paternal house by the father might have repelled 
the prodigal, and sent him back to his lusts; but 
the fervent kiss, the dear embrace, the best robe, the 
ring, the shoes, the fatted calf, the festal song,—all 
without one moment’s suspense or delay, as well as 
without one upbraiding word, could not but awaken 


« 
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shame for the past, and true-hearted resolution to 
_ walk worthy of such a father, and of such a generous 
pardon. ‘ Revellings, banquetings, and abominable 
idolatries, come to be the abhorrence of him round 
whom the holy arms of renewed fatherhood have 
been ‘so lovingly thrown. Sensuality, luxury, and 
the gaieties of the flesh have lost their relish to one 
who has tasted the fruit of the tree of life, 

The life of the justified should be a loving one. 
It is love that has made him what he is, and shall 
he not love in return? Shall he not love Him that 
begat, and him also that is begotten of Him? The 
deep true spring of love is thus revealed to us by 
the Lord Himself: ‘A certain creditor had two 
debtors ; the one owed five hundred pence, the other 
fifty. And when they had nothing to pay, HE 
FRANKLY FORGAVE THEM BOTH. Tell me therefore, 
which of them will Love him most ?’ (Luke vu. 41, 
42.) Thus love produces love. The life of one on 
whom the fulness of the free love of God is ever 
shining must be a life of love. Suspense, doubt, 
terror, darkness, must straiten and freeze; but the 
certainty of free and immediate love dissolves the 
ice, and kindles the coldest spirit into the warmth 
of love. ‘We love Him because He first loved us.’ 
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Love to God, love to the brethren, love to the world, 
spring up within us as the heavenly love flows in. 
Malevolence, anger, envy, jealousy, receive their 
_death-blow. The nails of the cross have gone 
through all these, and their deadly wound cannot 
be healed. They that are Christ’s have crucified 
the flesh, with its affections and lusts. Sternness, 
coldness, distance, depart; and are succeeded by 
gentleness, mildness, guilelessness, meekness, ardour, 
long-suffering. The tempers of the old man quit us, 
we know not how; and in their place comes the 
‘charity which suffereth long, and is kind, which 
envieth not, which vaunteth not itself, which is not 
puffed up, which doth not behave itself unseemly, 
which seeketh not her own, which is not easily pro- 
voked, which thinketh no evil, which rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth, which beareth 
all things, which believeth all things, which never 
faileth’ (1 Cor. xiii, 4—8). Gentle and loving and 
simple should be the life of the justified; meek 
and lowly should they be, who have been loved 
with such a love. 

The life of the justified should be an earnest one. 
For everything connected with his acceptance has 


been earnest on the part of God; and the free for- 
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giveness on which he has entered, in believing, 
nerves, and cheers, and animates. It is a spring of 
courage, and hardihood, and perseverance. It makes 
the coward brave; it says to the weak, Be strong; 
to the indolent, Arise; making the forgiving man 
ready to face danger, and toil, and loss; arming him 
with a new-found energy, and crowning him with 
sure success. ‘Ready to spend and to be spent’ is 
his motto now. ‘I am debtor’ is his watchword,— 
debtor first of all to Him who forgave me; after 
that, to the church of God, redeemed with the same 
blood, and filled with the same Spirit; and then 
after that to the world around, still sunk in sin and 
struggling with a thousand sorrows, under which it 
has no comforter, and of whose termination it has 
no hope. How thoroughly in earnest should be the 
life of one thus pardoned,—pardoned so freely, yet 
at such a cost to Him who ‘ gave His hfe a ransom 
for many !’ 

The life of the justified should be a generous one. 
All connected with his justification has been bound- 
less generosity on the part of God. He spared not 
His own Son, and will He not with Him also freely — 
give us all things? The love of God has been of 


the largest, freest kind; and shall this not make us 
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generous? The gifts of God have been all of them 
on the most unlimited scale; and shall not this 
boundless liberality make us liberal in the highest | 
and truest sense? Can a justified man be covetous, 
or slow to part with his gold? God has given His 
Son; He has given His Spirit; He has given us 
eternal life; He has given us an everlasting king- 
dom. And shall these gifts not tell upon us? shall 
they not expand and elevate us ? or shall they leave 
us narrow and shrivelled as before? Surely we are 
called to a noble life; a life far above the common 
walk of humanity; a life far above that of those 
who, disbelieving the liberality of God, are trying 
to merit His favour, or to purchase His kingdom 
by moral goodnesses or ceremonial performances of 
their own. Not unselfish merely, but self-denying 
men, we are called to be; not self-pleasers, nor man- 
pleasers, nor flesh-pleasers, nor world-pleasers ; but 
pleasers of God, like Enoch (Heb. xi. 5), or like a 
greater than Enoch, as it is written, ‘Even Christ 
pleased not Himself’ (Rom. xv. 3). ‘ We then that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and NOT TO PLEASE OURSELVES ; let every one of us 
please his neighbour for his good to edification, de. 


to the edification or building up of the body of 
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Christ (Rom. xv. 2). Selfishness, self-love, self- 
seeking, have been in all ages the scandal of the 
church of God. ‘ All seek their own, not the things 
that are Jesus Christ’s’ (Phil. 1. 21), was the sad 
testimony of the apostle to the Philippian church, 
even in early days: so little had God’s marvellous 
love told even upon those who believed it; so 
obstinate was the contraction of the human heart, 
and so unwilling to yield to the enlarging pressure 
of an influence which men in common things deem 
irresistible. To love warmly, to give largely, to 
sympathize sincerely, to help unselfishly; these are 
some of the noble fruits to be expected from the 
belief of a love that passeth knowledge. Self-sacri- 
fice ought not to seem much to those for whom 
Christ has died, and whom He now represents upon 
the throne. Generous deeds and gifts and words 
ought to be as natural as they are becoming in those 
who have been so freely loved, so abundantly par- 
doned, and so eternally blest. Narrow hearts are 
the fruits of a narrow pardon, and of an uncertain 
favour; poor gifts are the produce of stinted and 
erudging giving; but large-heartedness and open- 
handedness may surely be looked for from those 
whom the boundless liberality of God has made 
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partakers of the unsearchable riches of Christ, and 
heirs of the kingdom which cannot be moved. 

The hfe of the justified should be a lofty one. 
Littleness, and meanness, and earthliness, do not 
become the pardoned. They must mount up on 
wings as eagles, setting their affection on things 
above. Having died with Christ and risen with 
Him, they sit with Him in heavenly places (Eph. 
u. 6). In the world, and yet not of it, they rise 
above it; possessed of a heavenly citizenship (Phil. 
i. 20), and expecting an unearthly recompense at 
the return of Him who has gone to prepare a place 
for them. High thoughts, high aims, high longings, 
become them of whom Christ was not merely the 
substitute upon the cross, but the representative 
upon the throne,—the forerunner, who has entered 
within the veil, and ever liveth to intercede for us. 
Shall he who has been freely justified grovel in the 
dust, or creep along the polluted soil of earth 2 
Shall such a justification as he has received not be 
the source of superhuman elevation of character, 
making him unworldly in his hopes, in his tastes, in 
his works, in the discharge of his daily calling ? 
Shall not such a justification act upon his whole 


being, and pervade his life; making him a thoroughly 
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consistent man in all things; each part of his 
course becoming his name and prospects; and his 
whole man symmetrical, his whole Christianity har- 
monious ? ay 

The life of the justified is a decided one. It 
does not oscillate between goodness and evil, between 
Christ and the world. The justifying cross: has 
come between him and all evil things; and that 
which released him from the burden of guilt has, in 
so doing, broken the bondage of sin. Even if at any 
time he feels as if he could return to that country 
from which he set out, the cross stands in front, 
and arrests his backward step. Between him and 
Egypt rolls the Red Sea, now flowing in its strength, 
so that he cannot pass. At the door of the theatre, 
or the ball-room, or the revel-hall, stands the cross, 
and forbids his entrance. The world is crucified 
to him, and he unto the world, by the saving cross. 
His first look to the cross committed him. He 
began, and he cannot go back. It would be mean 
as well as perilous to do so. There is henceforth 
~ to be no mistake about him. His heart is no longer 
divided, and his eye no longer roams. He has 
taken up his cross, and he is following the Lamb. 


He has gone in at the strait gate, and is walking 
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along the narrow way; and at the entrance thereof 
stands the cross barring his return. Over his en- 
trance there was joy in heaven; and shall he at 
any time turn that joy into sorrow by even seeming 
to go back ? 

The life of the justified is a useful one. He has 
become a witness for Him who has thrown over 
him the shadow of His cross. He can tell what 
the bitterness of sin is, and what is the burden of 
guilt. He can speak of the rolling away of the 
stone from the sepulchre of his once dead soul, and 
of the angel sitting on that stone clothed in light. 
He can make known the righteousness which he 
has found, and in finding which he has been brought 
into liberty and gladness. Out of the abundance of 
his heart, and in the fulness of his liberated spirit, 
his mouth speaketh. He cannot but speak of the 
things which he now possesses, that he may induce 
others to come and share the fulness. He is bent 
on doing good. He has no hours to throw away. 
He knows that the time is short, and he resolves to 
redeem it. He will not waste a life that has been 
redeemed at such a cost. It is not his own, and he 
must keep in mind the daily responsibilities of a 


life thus bought for another. As one of the world’s 
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lights, in the absence of the true light, he must be 
always shining, to lessen in some degree the dark- 
ness of earth, and to kindle heavenly light in souls 
who are now excluding it. As one of the sowers 
of the heavenly seed, he must never be idle, but 
watching opportunities——making opportunities for 
sowing it as he goes out and in; it may be in 
weakness, it may be in tears. 

The life of the justified is the life of wisdom 
and truth. He has become ‘wise in Christ ;’ nay, 
‘Christ has been made unto him wisdom’ as well 
as righteousness. It is thus that he has become 
‘wise unto salvation, and he feels that he must 
hold fast the truth that saves. To trifle with that 
truth, to tamper with error, would be to deny the 
cross. He by whom he is justified is Himself THE 
TRUTH, and every man who receives that truth be- 
comes a witness for it. By THE TRUTH he is saved ; 
by THE TRUTH he is made free; by THE TRUTH he is 
made clean; by THE TRUTH he is sanctified ; and 
therefore it is precious to him, in every jot and 
tittle. Each fragment broken off is so much lost to 
his spiritual well-being; and each new discovery 
made in the rich field of truth is so much eternal 
gain. He has bought the truth, and he will not sell 
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it. It is his life; it is his heritage ; it is his king- 
dom. He counts all truth precious, and all error 
hateful. He dreads the unbelief that is undermining 
the foundations of truth, and turning its spacious 
palaces into a chaos of human speculations. He 
calls no truth obsolete or out of date ; for he knows 
that the truths on which he rests for eternity are 
the oldest of the old, and yet the surest of the sure. 
To introduce doubts as to the one sacrifice on 
which he builds, is to shake the cross of Calvary. 
To lay another foundation than that already laid, is 
to destroy his one hope. To take the sacrificial 
element out of the blood, is to make peace with God 
impossible, because unrighteous. To substitute the 
church for Christ, or the priest for the herald ofy 
pardon, or the rite for the precious blood, or the 
sacrament for the living Christ upon the throne, or 
the teachings of the church for the enlightenment 
of the Holy Ghost,—this is to turn light into dark- 
ness, and then to call that darkness light. Thus 
taught by that Spirit who has led him to the cross, 
the justified man knows how to discern truth from 
error. He has the unction from the Holy One, and 
knows all things (1 John i 20); he has the 
anointing which is truth, and is no lie (1 John 
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ii, 27) ; and he can try the spirits, whether they are 
of God (1 John iv. 1). 

Want of sensitiveness to the difference between 
truth and error is one of the evil features of modern 
Protestantism. Sounding words, well - executed 
pictures, pretentious logic, carry away multitudes. 
The distinction between Gospel and no Gospel is 
very decided and very momentous; yet many will 
come away from a sermon in which the free gospel 
has been overlaid, not sensible of the want, and 
praising the preacher. The conversions of recent 
’ years have not the depth of other days. Consciences 
are half-awakened and half-pacified ; the wound is 
slightly laid open, and slightly healed. Hence the 
want of spiritual discernment as to truth and error. 
The conscience is not sensitive, else it would at 
once refuse and resent any statement, however well 
argued or painted, which encroached in the slight- 
est degree upon the free gospel of God’s love in 
Christ ; which interposed any obstacle between the 
sinner and the cross; or which merely declaimed 
about the cross, without telling us especially how 
it saves and how it purifies. We need sensitive 
but not morbid consciences to keep us stedfast in 


the faith, to preserve our spiritual eyesight unim- 
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paired, remembering the apostle’s words, ‘ He that 
lacketh these things is blind, and cannot see afar off, 
and hath forgotten that he was purged from his old 
sins’ (2 Pet. i. 9). Censoriousness is one thing, 
and spiritual discernment is quite another. To 
avoid the first we do not need to give up the second: 
though the ‘liberality’ of modern times would re- 
commend us to be charitable to error; and not very 
tenacious of any Bible truth, seeing that nothing in 
an age of culture can be received but that which 
has been pronounced credible by philosophy or 
science, and which the ‘verifying faculty’ has ad- 
judged to be true! 

The life of the justified must be one of praise and 
prayer. His justification has drawn him near to 
God. It has opened his lips and enlarged his heart. 
He cannot but praise; he cannot but pray. He has_ 
ten thousand things to ask for; he has ten thousand 
things for which to give thanks. He knows what it 
is to speak in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing with grace in his heart to the Lord (Col. iii. 16), 

The life of the justified is one of watchfulness. 
Forgiveness has altered all his circumstances and 
hopes. It has brought him into a new world, from 


which are shut out things he was formerly familiar 
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with, and into which are introduced things which 
he knew not. He sees and hears what he never 
saw nor heard before; and he ceases to see and 
hear what but lately he delighted in. He is no 
longer satisfied with things as they are. He expects 
changes, and wishes that they were come, The 
present has become less to him, the future more ; 
and in that future the one absorbing object is the 
reappearing of Him, whom not having seen he 
loves. That the future should be a mere repetition 
of the present,—with a few scientific and political 


is quite enough for the worldly man. 


improvements, 
But the man who, by his new connection with the 
cross, has been transported into a new region, is not 
content that it should be so. He wants a better 
future, and a more congenial world ; he desires a state 
of things in which the new object of his love shall 
be all. And learning from Scripture that such a new 
condition of things is to be expected, and that of that 
new state Christ is Himself to be the first and last, 
he looks eagerly out for the fulfilment of these hopes. 
Learning, moreover, that the arrival of this King and 
of His kingdom is to be sudden, he is led to wait and 
watch - all the more because everything here, in the 


world’s daily history of change, and noise and revelry, 
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is fitted to throw him off his guard. His justifica- 
tion does not lull him asleep. His faith does not 
make him heedless of the future. It is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 
It says, Let us not sleep, as do others; but let us 
watch and be sober: watch, for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour when the Son of man cometh. 
Many a trial of her watchfulness has the church 
had, many a disappointment has her faith sustained ; 
but she does not despond nor give way, remembering 
the promise, ‘ He that shall come will come, and will 
not tarry. Her faith keeps up her vigilance, and 
her vigilance invigorates her faith. In the darkest 
hour faith says, ‘I am my Beloved’s, and my Beloved 
is mine ;’ and hope adds, ‘ Make haste, my beloved, 
and be thou like to a roe or a young hart upon the 
mountains of spices.’ 

The church watches because of present evil, and 
coming good; that she may be kept undefiled from 
the one, and may attain unto the other. Danger 
from enemies, and the prospect of speedy victory over 
them, keep her awake. Fear of losing sight of the 
cross, and so again walking in darkness; suspicion 
both of the good and the evil things of earth,—its 


flatteries and its menaces, its toils, its cares, its amuse- 
0 
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ments, its pleasures; anxiety about keeping her gar- 
ments unspotted and her conscience clean ; the sight 
of the sleeping millions around, and the knowledge 
that it is upon a sleeping world that the Lord is to 
come ;—these things act powerfully as stimulants, 
and bid her be watchful. To be among the foolish 
virgins, without oil and with a dying lamp, when 
the midnight cry goes forth; to be near the door, 
and yet shut out; to hear the announcement, ‘ The 
marriage of the Lamb is come, and His wife hath 
made herself ready, and yet not be ready; to be 
summoned to the festival, and yet to be without the 
bridal and the festal dress; to love, and then to fall 
from love; to draw the sword, and then in faint- 
heartedness to sheathe it; to run well for a while, 
and then to slacken speed; to war against Satan as 
the prince of darkness, and yield to him as an angel 
of light ; to set out with condemning the world, and 
then to mingle with it; to cleave like Demas to the 
saints, and then to forsake them; to be among the 
twelve for a season, then to be a traitor at the last ; 
to be lifted up, like Capernaum, to heaven, and then 
to be thrust down to hell; to be among the sons of 
heht, and then to fall from heaven like Lucifer, son 


of the morning; to sit down in the upper chamber 
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with the Lord, and then to betray the Son of man 
with a kiss; to put ona goodly garment of fair pro- 
fession, and then to walk naked in shame ;—these are 
the solemn thoughts that crowd in upon the justified 
man, and keep him watchful. They who know not 
what it is to be ‘accepted in the Beloved, and to 
“rejoice in hope of the glory of God, may fall asleep. 
He dare not; he knows what he is risking, and 
what one hour of slumber may cost him; and he 
must be wakeful. He does not make election his 
opiate, and say, Iam safe, I may sleep or wake as 
I please. He says, I am safe; but this only makes | 
me doubly vigilant, that I may not dishonour Him 
who has saved me; and even though I may not 
finally fall away, I know not how much I may lose 
by one day’s slothfulness, or how much I may gain 
by maintaining that watchful attitude to which, as 
the expectant of an absent Lord, Iam called. ‘ Blessed 
is he that watcheth;’ and even though I could not 
see the reason for this, I will act upon it, that I may 
realize the promised blessedness. He who has called 
me to vigilance can make me partaker of its joy. 
He can make my watch-tower, lonely and dark as 
it may seem, none other than the house of God, and 
the very gate of heaven. 
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